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INTRODUCTION 


Most of us have read, or at least have heard of, 
the now celebrated work of Mr J. W. Dunne, 
entitled An Experiment with Time. Those 
students who accept his theory of a many- 
dimensional world are already familiar with 
his belief that the fabric of dream is an intcr- 
weaving of the past and the future. But few 
can have met with such confirmatory evidence 
of his thesis as that which was vouchsafed to 
me a short time ago. 

In preparation for a fair-sized work on 
Marriage which I hope soon to publish, 1 
had been reading and taking notes from a 
number of volumes dealing with matrimonial 
relations and the organization of the family. 
I had worked late, and spent the first half 
of the night in the restless borderland between 
dream and waking, rearranging these notes 
and quotations in my mind. 

Towards morning, however, I fell soundly 
asleep, and was at once plunged into a dream 
of extraordinary clearness. In this dream I 
spent what appeared to be about an hour and 
a half in reading part of a social and moral history 
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destined to be published in the far-distant future. 
The contents of many of its pages, which as I 
conpleted them were turned before my eyes by 
an unseen hand, linked up in a quite remarkable 
fashion with the theories and prognostications 
of several of the authors whose works I had 
studied the evening before. 

Judging from a biographical note which I saw 
in a flash on the cover of the book before my 
dream hurried me direct to its two hundred 
and thirty-seventh page, the author was a 
certain moral historian, by name Professor 
Minerva Huxterwin, who lived and wrote about 
the middle of the twenty-first century. Her 
mother, if my memory of the publisher’s note 
is correct, was an American economist from the 
University of Wisconsin, and her father a 
naturalised Scandinavian physiologist resident 
in London. This Professor Huxterwin seems 
likely to emerge as an important figure among 
the academic scholars of her future era, for her 
biography stated that at the time of writing 
she had already held for ten years the Chair 
of Moral History at Oxford, founded in 2001 
through the generosity of the third Baron 
Morris of Cowley. The book itself appeared 
to be a monumental History of Engltsh Moral 
Insittutions 1n the Nineteenth, Twentieth, and 
Twenty-first Centuries. 

Unfortunately, since my dream took me right 
into the middle of this volume, I was able only 
to see what looked like the latter part of a large 
section, dealing, in four short chapters, with 
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the fate of the so-called institution of monogamy 
in the period in question. The hand of my 
unknown guide was about to turn on to the next 
section when the dream, which cannot have 
begun long before the hour at which I am 
usually awakened, was abruptly ended by the 
sharp ringing of the telephone bell. 

The degree of concentration demanded by 
the message to which I listened awoke me so 
effectually that, although I hastened back to 
my room in the hope of again falling asleep 
and continuing my study of Professor Huxter- 
win, I have never, either then or since, been 
able to return to the point at which T was 
interrupted, or to discover what the subject 
of the next chapter was to be. 

I am only able, therefore, to publish Pro- 
fessor’s Huxterwin’s pages on the history of 
monogamy in the twentieth and _ twenty- 
first centuries, exactly, to the best of my re- 
collection, as I read them in my dream. 

V. Bz. 
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Four Chapters of a Section on the Institution of 
Monogamy, from a History of English Moral In- 
stitutions in the Nineteenth, Twentieth, and 
Twenty-first Centuries: by Minerva Huxterwin, 
Professor of Moral History in the University of 
Oxford 


CHAPTER I 


MORALS IN THE POST-VICTORIAN ERA, 
1900-1930 


(I) 


The Victorians and their immediate successors, 
as I have already indicated, were at least 
consistent in their endeavours to conceal from 
themselves the very existence of sex except 
as a remote medical indecency. 

We are told by a magazine-writer? at the 
close of the epoch dealt with in this chapter 
that in 1889, when a book called The Evolu- 
tion of Sex was published by two young Scottish 
scientists, its mere title was considered extremely 
shocking. Any allusion to this book in Edin- 
burgh society caused “ the ladies’ (a term, 
highly reminiscent of the obnoxious gentility 
of the period, which was then commonly used 
in speaking of women) to blush and look away, 
while its exhibition in his window by a leading 
Edinburgh bookseller was regarded as a bold 
and dangerous step. 


1The New Generation, March, 1929. 
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Even my distinguished ancestor, Professor 
Edward Westermarck, author of The History 
of Human Marriage, who by venturing to 
state that ‘‘the concealment of truth is the 
only indecorum known to science’’ proved 
himself to be one of the most daring thinkers 
of that time, was obliged to compromise with 
the pruderies of his age by reverting to Latin 
whenever he had to mention the sexual organs 
of the body. 

One of the most interesting pieces of evidence 
that we possess of the false delicacy charac- 
teristic of those days is the collection recently 
made by Dr Hoover C. Pedersen, great-grand- 
son of the New York specialist who protested 
nearly a hundred and fifty years ago against 
the pusillanimous recourse by “ polite”’ 
society to indirect terminology, of expressions 
used in the first decade of the twentieth century 
to obscure the real significance of physiological 
and pathological facts. 

This little volume, which was compiled by 
Dr Pedersen in order to help students to read 
the newspapers and novels of the period, shows 
that nothing having the remotest sexual con- 
notation was known by its proper name.. 
Menstruation, for instance, was described as 


1'Victor Cox Pederson, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S., The 
Woman a Man Marries (New York and London, 1928) : 
“It is a hopeful sign that many women are now no 
longer afraid to utter, in the midst of a dignified 
discussion, such words as pregnancy, prostitution 
and venereal disease ”’. 
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“a certain time’’, and pregnancy as “a cer- 
tain condition’’; the menopause was known 
as ‘“ change of life’’, and coitus as “ intimate 
association’, while venereal disease, with 
astonishing boldness, combined with an even 
more astonishing ignorance of human pre- 
disposition to curiosity, was for some years 
referred to by the Press as “‘ the hidden plague ’’. 

One of the most deplorable results of this 
inability to mention or even to contemplate 
sexual relationships except in terms of some- 
thing quite different, was the ruin of many 
marriages by the misleading identification 
of wifehood with the activities involved in 
the management of a house. In those days 
“preparation ’’ for marriage consisted, for a 
girl, in the teaching of cooking and domestic 
technique. Little attention was given even to 
mothercraft, since babies were considered an 
improper subject for discussion until they were 
not merely born, but had survived to the stage 
when their mothers were up and about again. 
This undue concentration upon the kitchen type 
of training provided society with a convenient 
excuse for completely omitting any instruction 
in the technique of sex intercourse, the know- 
ledge of which, as we ourselves have long been 
aware, is something quite other than domestic 
proficiency, and is far more necessary to mari- 
tal happiness than the most expert culinary skill. 

We little realise, until we begin to examine 
the strange social delusions of our great-great- 
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grandfathers, how fortunate we are to live in 
an age which regards marriage purely as a 
personal relationship based upon instructed 
sex union, of which the success in no way 
depends upon the economic occupation selected 
either by the husband or the wife. 


(2) 


The Great War of European Disintegration 
had naturally, for the time being, a catastrophic 
effect upon English moral complacency. Per- 
petually faced by the cruder realities of life 
and death, the youth of the War generation 
began, to the horror of their elders, to call 
the facts of sex by their names. Released from 
sheltered dependence by war-work, and from 
the trivial cowardice of shame by the constant 
threat of disaster, young women, as we learn 
from the conversations of the heroines in the 
fiction of the period, did not shrink from 
admitting both to themselves and to their lovers 
the mutual character of sex-desire. As the 
conflict gradually extended from military to 
civilian ranks, the enormously curtailed ex-. 
pectation of life, combined with the rapid 
subterranean spread of birth-control informa- 
tion, produced in the young of both sexes a 
tendency to seize immediately such physical 
and emotional satisfactions as offered them- 
selves, without waiting for the conventional 
blessings of Church, T. or family. 
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A subtle change was even noticeable in the 
conservative opinion catered for by the cheaper 
sections of the Press. In the endeavour to 
offer their readers sentimental consolations 
for the alarming increase of illegitimacy, some 
of the more passionate newspapers of the period 
gave way to quite hysterical outbursts on the 
fruitful topic of war-babies. The mothers of 
these infants were said to have given “all” 
(whatever ‘‘all’’ may have meant; no doubt 
the meaning varied with the enthusiasm of the 
journalist) for the love of their country and of 
some noble soldier, though which particular 
noble soldier happened to be the one in ques- 
tion was not always easy to determine, even by 
the mothers themselves. 

This characteristically British type of tolera- 
tion proved to be quite ephemeral, for when- 
ever, after the War ended, a woman indulged 
in a peace-baby with an exactly similar un- 
orthodox origin, her neighbours again considered 
her conduct to be highly reprehensible. 


(3) 


As is indicated by their return to the vicarious 
pleasures of that emotion which used to be so 
strangely known as ‘‘righteous indignation ”’, 
the moralists of the post-war period endeavoured 
to treat the war years as an excusable but 
quite temporary interlude of sexual laxity, and 
did their best to restore the conventional 
shibboleths of pre-war self-deception. 
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Particularly noticeable was the attempt to 
perpetuate, both in law and in custom, the 
Victorian illusion (to which the eighteenth 
century had barely even pretended) that the 
English-speaking peoples were monogamous in 
practice as well as in precept. Since the social 
ideal represented by monogamy had always 
been biologically far too grown up for all but 
a few quite exceptional individuals on both 
sides of the Atlantic, this endeavour compul- 
sorily to restore, in spite of the facts, an 
appearance of national monogamous marriage, 
naturally led to a deep division of opinion upon 
the subject of the institution itself. 

On the one hand, a small minority of writers 
and scientific investigators—mostly honest, 
courageous persons, belonging to, or at least 
in sympathy with, the war-generation—re- 
garded monogamy as a synonym for incurable 
hypocrisy, and therefore as an arrangement 
which, whatever sexual reforms were to be 
made in the future, might well be abandoned 
as a workable proposition. 

On the other hand, a large, loose-thinking 
majority gave lip-service to the non-existent 
monogamy assumed by English law and custom 
to be satisfactorily established, and clamorously 
endorsed all those restrictions which en- 
deavoured to force it upon a people still too 
far from civilized adulthood to exercise much 
voluntary control over the unlicensed satisfac- 
tion of its instincts. At the same time this 
majority shrilly opposed, in the name of 
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morality, all such changes and experiments 
as might in time conceivably lead to the institu- 
tion of a true monogamy, and _ resolutely 
condemned that free discussion and honest 
education which alone enables monogamous 
marriage to be founded upon intelligence, 
instead of upon the improvident gamble of the 
old hit-or-miss method. 


(4) 


Counterparts of both majority and minority 
groups existed also in the United States, where 
the exuberant spokesman of the latter was a 
certain Juvenile Court Judge, Benjamin B. 
Lindsey of Denver, Colorado, who in the third 
decade of the century produced two volumes 
of hectic sanity incorporated in Middle Western 
journalese. His opinions, however, with regard 
to the ultimate possibilities of monogamy 
differed somewhat from those of the English 
minority, which included such _ celebrated 
figures as the writer and thinker H. G. Wells 
and the philosopher Bertrand Russell, whose 
wife, Dora Russell, also held and expressed 
similar views. 

“ Monogamy and undiscriminating licence ”’, 
wrote Mrs Russell in Hypatia, one of a famous 
series of twentieth-century political and socio- 
logical essays then called To-day and To-morrow 
but now popularly known as The Fireworks 
Pamphlets, “rest upon a common basis of 
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contempt for love and personality, both assert- 
ing that the desire of a man is for a woman, 
of a woman for a man, but no matter whom’. 

This writer apparently regarded a belief 
in the ideal of monogamy as tantamount to 
the view that in sex-intercourse personality 
does not count, and that, since any woman 
(or man) suffices for the purpose of marriage, 
the same woman (or man) will suffice always, 
a change of body being a mere work of super- 
erogation. 

Her theory, sincerely held and effectively 
stated as it was, took no account of the longing 
for permanence which exists in human nature 
side by side with its desire for variety. It 
disregarded the psychological fact that in- 
tellectual variation and experiment need a 
basis in emotional stability ; it treated as non- 
existent man’s innate craving for a foundation 
and a root, and as trivial the idea of loyal and 
lasting friendship—itself the product of highly 
individualized selection—embodied in marriage. 

This view of monogamy, though professing 
itself positive, joy-loving, and constructive, 
was in reality the expression of a profound 
pessimism, which was fully justified by the 
majority opinions and actions of the time. 


1 To this opinion the future was to prove remarkably 
unkind. Recent events, however, have more than 
justified many of the other theories, beliefs, and 
prophecies set forth in Mrs Russell’s suggestive little 
treatise, 
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(5) 


The decade immediately following the Great 
War was aptly described by a contemporary 
young political scientist as “‘ an epoch of cock- 
sure dictators from Moscow to Madrid and of 
cocksure censors from Westminster and Dublin 
to Tennessee—exponents of a censorship no 
more absurd when it is called religious than 
when it is called moral, and no more scientific- 
ally informed when it is called moral than when 
it is called religious’’.* The repressive spirit of 
this era, arising from the moral exhaustion pro- 
duced by the War and from the consequent fear 
of facing the uncomfortable realities concealed 
beneath the serene surface of Western domestic 
life, resulted in a widespread obstructiveness 
to open sex-teaching throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

The superstitious identification of virtue 
with ignorance obscured the fact, now familiar 
to all of us, that adequate pre-marital sex- 
education is able, with many young men and 
women, to take the place of cloying pre-marital 
experience. Few dared to admit, though nearly 
everyone secretly knew, that the vast majority 
of nineteenth and twentieth century divorces 


1G, E. G. Catlin, Review of Bertrand Russell’s 
Sceptical Essays in the New York Nation, March 13th, 
1929. 
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were caused by avoidable sex-maladjust- 
ments. Though successful monogamy can 
obviously be founded only upon a thorough 
knowledge of sex-technique and therefore of 
the workings of the body and its entire range 
of peculiarities, insuperable obstacles were 
placed in the way of almost all attempts to 
give popular instruction in normal or abnormal 
physiology. Only one or two examples are 
needed to illustrate the psychology of this 
period, now so well known owing to the recent 
research work of the Historio-Telepathic 
Institute. 

It was about 1924 that the old London County 
Council, after consulting a number of represent- 
ative teachers who shared their concern for 
the moral irresponsibility of contemporary 
youth, rejected a proposal for the teaching of 
sex-hygiene in elementary and secondary schools, 
thus depriving both themselves and the children 
of the only remedy for the laxity that they 
deplored. 

Two or three years later, an outcry was raised 
in certain quarters against the already limited 
opportunities for co-education among medical 
students in London hospitals, on the ground that 
it was improper for young men and women, 
in the natural course of their daily work, to 
acquire in common such knowledge as only 
by being held in common enables marriage to 
succeed. 

Perhaps, however, the most typical product 
of post-Victorian morality was the Irish Free 
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State Censorship Bill of 1928. As the cele- 
brated Irish poet and Senator, W. B. Yeats, 
prophesied at the time, this endeavour to 
institute what the Bill’s promoters apparently 
regarded as the Kingdom of God upon earth 
succeeded only in establishing a reign of moral 
cowardice in Ireland. 


(6) 


The attitude of the Free State Bill towards 
contraception was but a more lurid reflection 
of that maintained by English Ministers and 
Bishops. The country in general, and the so- 
called Ministry of Health in particular, appeared 
to live in constant terror of a bogy which they 
called Decline of Population, in spite of the 
fact that, notwithstanding the Great War, 
the population of Great Britain had increased 
by two and half millions between 1914 and 
1927. Neither this rapid growth, nor the 
existence of a million and a half unemployed 
at the beginning of 1929, persuaded these 
tribally-minded Jeremiahs to see this bogy in 
its true guise as an angel of light. 


1The Free State Bill set up a Censorship Board 
of five persons, with power to prohibit the sale of any 
book or periodical which in the Board’s opinion was 
deemed subversive of public morality. It also pro- 
hibited the issue of advertisements relating to venereal 
disease, as well as the publication of any book, 
periodical or advertisement advocating, or giving 
instruction in, the prevention of conception. 
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In our own happier age we have long 
realized that nothing is more conducive to 
real monogamy than a timely knowledge of 
contraceptives, which not only permits earlier 
marriage but reduces in number the pregnancies 
that once drove the majority of husbands 
from the arms of their perpetually ailing 
spouses to seek consolation from an outcast 
class of women, who used for economic gain 
the knowledge forbidden to legitimate wives 
for the preservation of their health and dignity. 

It is now, therefore, hardly credible that 
in the first quarter of the twentieth century 
the English Ministry of Health, although com- 
posed of professed monogamists, refused to 
allow birth-control information to be given 
at public welfare centres, even at the request 
of married women with large families whose 
health obviously required relief from the strain 
of excessive child-bearing. Though even in 
those days a few scientific methods of contra- 
ception had been introduced, the guardians 
of the national health and the protectors of 
the future generation preferred that women 
should injure themselves and their children 
by the use of clumsy, unhygienic devices, 
presumably with the idea that this was an 
effective way of keeping them ignorant of the 
existence of that which they already endeavoured 
to practise. 

In the United States such confusion of thought 
prevailed that several legislatures made it 
legal for teachers to advocate family limitation 
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but illegal to explain how this should be 
managed—a situation similar to that which 
would arise if medical men and women in- 
formed their patients of the medicines that 
would cure their diseases, and then refused 
to write the prescriptions. 

To such lengths was this inconsistency carried, 
that in 1929 an elaborate police-raid was organ- 
ized in New York upon a highly respectable 
Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau, founded 
some six years previously by Mrs Margaret 
Sanger, a pioneer teacher of contraceptive 
methods. This raid, now famous in the annals 
of preventive medicine as typical of the blind 
and superstitious hostility against which a 
handful of enlightened men and women had 
constantly to contend, resulted in the arrest 
and trial of two doctors and three nurses, and 
in the wholesale seizure of private case records?. 

Various highly moral reasons were of course 
brought forward on both sides of the Atlantic 
to explain these anomalies. A favourite ground 
of opposition to contraception—the fear that 
it would be used by frivolous persons to escape 
the responsibilities of matrimony—was ap- 
parently advanced quite sincerely, under the 
strange impression that the forcing of unwanted 
children upon ignorant parents would some- 
how compensate for the unborn infants of the 
selfish and sophisticated. 

i The case was ultimately dismissed, and the police- 
director responsible for the raid removed from her 
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The prohibition of sex-teaching was frequently 
associated with the condemnation and even 
the persecution of sex-teachers. The attack 
of the so-called British Comstockians! in 
1898 upon Havelock Ellis, the great sexologist, 
for the volume on Sexual Inversion in his 
Studtes tn the Psychology of Sex, will not be 
surprising to readers with whom the gymnastic 
hypocrisies of the Victorian era itself have 
become proverbial. As I have already explained 
in a previous chapter, Ellis was one of the 
first who dared to instruct men and women 
in the detailed working of their reproductive 
functions, and it was not unnatural that such 
teaching should be resented by a generation 
which regarded those functions as an immodest 
aberration on the part of the Creator. 

It is, however, more astonishing to find the 
same type of rampageous obstructionism still 
in evidence thirty years later, and to learn 
that the works of the birth-control expert, 
Dr Marie Carmichael Stopes, who is now 
regarded as an eminent pioneer of the great 
social and moral revolution shortly to be 
described, were relegated in large numbers to 
disreputable little back-street stores. 

The worst intolerances of the Ellis trial were 


1Followers of the militant nineteenth-century 
American Puritan, Anthony Comstock. 
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amazingly repeated in 1928, in which year a 
certain female zealot named Radclyffe Hall 
published a somewhat sentimental but quite 
innocuous novel entitled The Well of Loneliness. 
This book set out, with a humourless sincerity 
worthy of a conscientious Sunday-school teacher, 
to describe homosexual tendencies among 
women, and to plead that those thus patho- 
logically inconvenienced should at least be 
spared the additional bitterness of persecution 
and ostracism, 

Though this did not seem to be too much 
to ask of a society which treated with genial 
complacency the seducers of girls and the 
corrupters of boys, and which included amongst 
its most respected citizens many men responsible 
for infecting both their wives and children with 
venereal disease, a terrific outburst of pious 
wrath resulted. For fear that the book might 
enable women with homosexual tendencies 
to recognize and understand them, and thus 
cease to threaten the normal sex-life of hetero- 
sexual persons, it was savagely suppressed by 
the jomt efforts of a child-like Home Secretary, 
an ingenious Sunday-paper editor anxious to 
increase his circulation in the silly season, and 
a now forgotten magistrate belonging to the 
Victorian school of obscurantist morality. 

Some months later this novel temporarily 
suffered a similar fate in the United States, 
where its ultimate triumph over its traducers 
led to the retaliatory suppression of the works 
of Rabelais and of Voltaire’s Candide. In the 
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same country also, in the following year, a 
certain Mrs Mary Ware Dennett was tried by 
the Brooklyn Federal Court for sending through 
the mail a pamphlet entitled The Sex Side of 
Life. The prosecution of this benevolent middle- 
aged woman was instigated by an association 
then familiarly known in America as ‘ D.A.R.’ 
(Daughters of the American Revolution), whose 
existence so late as 1929 shows how remark- 
ably favourable was the United States atmo- 
sphere even in those days to curious archaic 
survivals. 

Although the pamphlet in question was 
originally written for the instruction of the 
author’s young sons, and had been used for 
ten years by State Boards of Health and by 
the American schools of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Mrs Dennett was found 
guilty of sending obscene matter through the 
mail, and was faced with a sentence of five 
years imprisonment or a fine of five thousand 
dollars, on the ground that her publication 
““was dangerous because it did not teach 
repression”’ .! 

A remark made by her during the course 
of the trial—‘‘ At present sex-knowledge is 
being conducted on a bootleg basis ’’—-has 
since become famous, not merely for its refer- 
ence to the extraordinary and now almost 
forgotten experiment known as “ Prohibition ’’, 


1 Assistant Federal Attorney James E. Wilkinson, 
as reported by the New York Times of April 26th, 


1929. 
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but as describing in a phrase that blind sup- 
pression of fundamental facts which so seriously 
impeded the attainment of true monogamy 
by American youth. 


(8) 


The detailed work of the Historio-Telepathic 
Institute on the relation in the early twentieth 
century between sadism and the opposition 
to martial reform renders it unnecessary for 
me to dwell at length upon the hostility main- 
tained by certain classes of society to any 
alteration in the laws relating to marriage and 
divorce. 

In spite of the courageous attempts of Lord 
Buckmaster, one of the most liberal-minded 
peers of the age, to initiate changes permitting 
an honourable escape from marriages which 
provided neither physical intercourse nor mental 
companionship, a number of influential persons 
perpetuated the astounding belief that sham 
monogamy based upon a mistake was preferable 
to real monogamy attained after the acknow- 
ledgment of that mistake. Incredible as it 
now appears to us that compulsory association 
with a drunkard or a lunatic should actually 
have been thought more conducive to a noble 
life than the freedom to search afresh for an 
ideal companion, the Institute and other 
bodies dedicated to social and scientific in- 
vestigation possess conclusive documentary 
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evidence, not merely that these extraordinary 
views were held, but that they formed part of 
the majority opinions of the time. 

Closely associated with this resistance to 
easier divorce was the refusal, more emphatic 
in England than in America, officially even 
to consider the advisability of legalizing such 
matrimonial experiments as became so common 
fifty years later, when the epoch of sexual 
reform was at its height. 

Though these experiments, a number of 
which were made in the conscientious endeavour 
to discover how marriage could be rendered 
happier and more lasting, provided evidence 
directly favourable to the prospects of mono- 
gamy as an institution, they were summarily 
dismissed as immoral and socially subversive. 
Respectively repudiated as “free love’’ and 
“polygamy ’’, the useful expedients of trial- 
marriage and second contract were alike taboo 
to the majority of post-War moralists. 

Even the mild experiment of semi-detached 
marriage, as first described in detail by a 
contemporary writer, Vera Brittain, in her 
work The Liberation of Marriage, provoked 
from certain quarters quite abusive criticism 
of the author. 


(9) 


This section may fitly conclude with a 
reminder to my readers that only at a com- 
paratively recent date did the state of public 
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opinion with regard to the position of wives 
make possible the now quite usual selection of 
a Cabinet composed of a number of married 
women and headed by a married woman Prime 
Minister. 

The best we can say of the determined 
enemies of matrimonial experiment less than 
a century and a half ago is that they displayed 
a certain stubborn consistency in their pro- 
longed opposition to the feminist demands, 
then widely regarded as extravagant and un- 
warranted, for equal pay for men and women 
workers and for the freedom of women to 
continue their employment after marriage. 

Even with beginner-students in moral history, 
it is now a commonplace that our present 
monogamous habits become general only after 
the complete removal of all restrictions upon 
the paid work of wives, for this reform not 
only made possible earlier marriage for the 
male partner, but allowed the woman wisely 
to choose a husband whom she loved, instead 
of being driven by social and economic 
pressure to take the first comer who could 
provide her with subsistence. 

In the early twentieth century, however, 
the various Governments and the majority of 
local authorities actually believed that by 
dismissing a woman teacher or doctor on her 
marriage, they were protecting the institution 
of monogamy and guarding the sanctity of 
the home. In reality, as recent research into 
the private lives of our ancestors has shown 
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us, these misguided authorities, by establishing 
a number of celibate professions for women, 
made the sacrifice of normal human relation- 
ships the intolerable condition of professional 
success and economic security. 

They thus provided many women who had 
no natural taste for life-long virginity with a 
direct and powerful incentive to the very 
irregular unions which were held in such 
abhorrence by contemporary society. Had 
local authorities in general not been devoid of 
commonsense, this result might easily have 
been foreseen, since the more intelligent mem- 
bers of the female sex had long ceased to be 
influenced by that sanctimonious hypocrisy 
which insisted that the place of every woman, 
irrespective of her tastes or talents, was the 
under-financed home to which she must not 
be permitted to contribute by her earnings. 

It is scarcely surprising that the anomalies 
of this astonishing morality seemed to present 
almost insoluble problems to the organizers 
of a Conference on Sexual Reform which was 
held in London for the first time at the close 
of the post-Victorian era. 
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CHAPTER Ii 


THE PERIOD OF SEXUAL REFORM, 1930-1975 


(Z) 

A serious determination on the part of an 
enlightened minority to remove at least the 
outstanding legal and social irrationalities 
from the moral codes of the world followed 
the widespread revival of interest in sexual 
problems which brought the post-Victorian 
era to an end. 

The London Conference mentioned at the 
close of the last chapter was only the first of 
many which took place during the succeeding 
years in various capital cities. At these Con- 
ferences such topics as the liberation of marriage, 
the control of conception, prostitution, eugenics, 
homosexuality, venereal disease, sex education, 
and the equal status of men and women were 
discussed with that complete freedom from 
prurience and sadism which was attainable 
only in the guaranteed absence of Purity 
Leaguers, Fundamentalists, Home Office officials, 
Federal Attorneys, members of the Police 
Force, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and Ministers of any Established Church. 

The majority of the Sex-Reformers, whose 
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numbers increased more rapidly than had 
been thought possible even in the Scandinavian 
countries, proved to be uncompromising critics 
of monogamous marriage, though their private 
lives were seldom as dramatic as their theories. 
Their equal objection to both the name and 
the idea of monogamy appears to us not un- 
natural, since it was in the interests of the 
supposed protection of this non-existent in- 
stitution that some of the worst oppressions 
had been committed. 

For several years, that apathetic and con- 
servative section of the population which in 
those days hung like an immense millstone 
round the necks of would-be liberal legislators 
in all countries remained sublimely unaware 
of the very existence of the Sex-Reformers. 
When, however, the real nature of their pro- 
gramme, with its rational attitude towards 
homosexuality and its advocacy of divorce by 
consent, was at last realized, the strident 
indignation of Sunday-paper journalists, subur- 
ban aldermen, provincial matrons and other 
self-appointed guardians of the public morality, 
was poured upon the men and women responsible 
for drawing it up. 

So violent was the opposition from those 
very persons who most hindered the achieve- 
ment of that monogamy which they acclaimed 
so shrilly, that the beginnings of moral reform 
might well have been postponed for yet another 
decade, had not the shocking Downing Street 
murder, which is rightly regarded as one of 
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the most tragic, yet in its results one of the 
‘most important, crimes of history, caused a 
sudden revulsion of public feeling against the 
existing divorce laws. 


(2) 


One winter’s evening in 1942, some ten 
years before the Metropolitan General Electrifi- 
cation Scheme had provided London with its 
present midday light throughout the hours of 
darkness, a woman Member of Parliament, who 
since her election at the time of the great 
Socialist victory in 1936 had become the object 
of exceptional popular respect and admiration, 
was brutally murdered by a drunken husband 
from whom she had for a long period vainly 
endeavoured to obtain release. The motive for 
the crime was proved to be a maniacal jealousy, 
since it was well known that this Member of 
Parliament had long been on terms of the 
deepest affection with a Cabinet Minister of 
the highest rank, at whose house she had 
been dining on the evening of her death. 

Since the Minister in question was a widower, 
their marriage was prevented only by the 
artificial bond which tied this noble and gifted 
woman to a husband with whom no matri- 
monial intercourse had been possible for years, 
and who, in the intervals of release from the 
institutions where he had periodically to be 
confined, acted as a constant menace to the 
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peace and safety of his wife and her young 
children. The tragedy seemed the more 
complete in that these highly-placed lovers, 
knowing only too well that any unorthodox 
union on their part would mean the sacrifice 
to popular prejudice of their unusually valuable 
services to their country, had for many years 
endured the strain and frustration of a purely 
platonic relationship. 

Up to that time, as my last chapter will 
have shown, the majority attitude towards 
divorce reform had been such as to make only 
too sadly inevitable this surrender of personal 
happiness to impersonal obligations. The 
strange imperviousness of right-wing opinion 
to the obvious connection between private 
contentment and public efficiency was clearly 
demonstrated during the General Election of 
1929, when a number of voters in the Borough 
of South Kensington—at that time still one 
of the most obstinate strongholds of self- 
righteous Victorianism—made an unsuccessful 
attempt to force the sitting member into 
retirement owing to his recent participation in 
divorce proceedings.? 


1This Puritanical endeavour to penalize a man’s 
public career on account of his private misfortunes 
led to the curious result that, although the sitting 
member’s record on feminist questions was notoriously 
unsatisfactory, quite a number of progressive women 
gave him their votes on this occasion, owing to their 
disgust with the intolerable marriage and divorce 
laws which were ultimately responsible for the 
unedifying squabble. 
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The circumstances of the Downing Street 
crime, however, threw so lurid a light upon 
the worst injustices of the divorce law, and 
showed so unmistakeably that the worthiest 
citizens were liable to suffer most heavily from 
its penalties, that the pioneer efforts of the 
Sex Reformers began to be supported by a 
rising clamour for inquiry and improvement. 
Though scientific students of history well 
know that epochs of reformation can never be 
attributed to isolated occurrences, this tragic 
murder, like so many of the more dramatic 
historical events, undoubtedly hastened the 
extension of those minority opinions which 
first became articulate soon after the Great 
War. It was thus largely responsible for the 
remarkable social changes which began in 
the fourth decade of the twentieth century. 

These reforms, as some of us may remember 
having heard in our youth from our grand- 
parents, reached their height in the latter half 
of the long reign of Edward VIII. By the 
time that Elizabeth II ascended the throne, 
the greatest moral revolution for centuries had 
virtually been achieved. 


(3) 


My readers, who live in an era which has 
grown accustomed to the instantaneous applica- 
tion of reason to moral problems, need not 
imagine that the agitation aroused by the 
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Downing Street murder led immediately to 
the reform of those inhuman divorce laws 
to which the tragedy was due. Emphatic 
as the minority demand at once became for 
a new Matrimonial Causes Act embodying 
revised legislation throughout the entire field 
of marriage and divorce, it was obliged to give 
way to the universal insistence of the cautious 
majority upon “ preliminary measures ”’, which 
were of course intended to act as a brake upon 
the zeal of those who advocated dangerous 
alterations in the British Constitution. 

In the earlier years of the twentieth century, 
the realization of an urgent need for reform 
in any department of public life—such as, 
for instance, the solicitation laws or the police 
regulations—was apt to give rise to a form of 
procedure which was almost identical on each 
occasion. Instead of immediate fresh legislation 
embodying those improvements upon the need 
for which everybody who dared to discuss the 
subject at all was agreed, a demand was made 
for a Government Commission to undertake a 
detailed inquiry into the whole situation. 

Aiter an interval of a few months, during 
which the promise of a Commission was deemed 

sufficient to satisfy even the most impatient, 
the names of the Commissioners—usually about 
ten men and two or three acquiescent women 
—were announced. The Commission then 
proceeded to sit at intervals for two or three 
years, hearing witnesses and discussing their 
evidence, after which it passed another year 
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or so in writing its Report. This, when a 
further lengthy interval had elapsed, was 
published and criticised in detail by the Press, 
after which a sense of righteous achievement 
pervaded the country, and everything con- 
tinued exactly as before. 

Those who are familiar with the circum- 
ambulatory methods of that epoch will, there- 
fore, be but little surprised to learn that the 
first result of the popular feeling aroused by 
the crime of 1942 was not an alteration in the 
Divorce Laws, but the institution in the follow- 
ing year of Domestic Advisory Courts for the 
hearing, investigation and settlement of matri- 
monial disputes among both rich and poor. 
This innovation was followed, after the astonish- 
ingly short interval of two months, by the 
appointment of a Government Commission to 
study for three years the cases discussed by 
the Courts and to hear the evidence of the 


1The demand for these courts, which already 
existed in the United States, was not altogether new 
in England, having been mildly advanced for some 
years by individuals of informed judgment. In 1929, 
for instance, so typical a representative of current 
views as a Metropolitan magistrate, by name J. A. R. 
Cairns, wrote an article in a new publication called 
The Realist, which shortly became the most influen- 
tial organ of scientific opinion, advocating the estab- 
lishment of such Courts for poor persons. “If the 
domestic differences and matrimonial strains of 
Society ’’, he remarked, ‘‘ were ventilated side by side 
with those of the poor, in Police Courts, the need for 
Courts of Domestic Relations would be regarded as 
imperative,” 
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magistrates and other officials appointed to 
conduct them. 


(4) 


The Domestic Advisory Courts (Establish- 
ment) Act of 1943 was the first of that long 
series which ended only with the State Guardian- 
ship of Children Act in 1974. When the Report of 
the 1943 Royal Commission on the Present State 
of Matrimony, set up “ to study and investigate 
the problems dealt with by the Domestic 
Advisory Courts in the first three years of their 
jurisdiction and to report upon the causes 
thereof,’ was published in 1947, it contained 
overwhelming evidence that, with the exception 
of a few unusually fortunate partnerships, 
true and happy monogamous marriage was 
virtually non-existent throughout the country. 

This failure in the great majority of cases 
was attributed by the Commissioners to physio- 
logical and psychological maladjustments due 
to the complete or partial ignorance of sex- 
technique, combined in the poorer classes of 
the community with the absence or inadequacy 
of birth-control knowledge. They gave as a 
secondary but nevertheless important cause 
of disaster, since it affected the more intelligent 
and influential section of the population, the 
restrictions and prohibitions still placed both 
by the Government and by local authorities 
upon the work of married women in professions. 
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The illogical notion, it was pointed out, that 
family life could be protected by forcing women 
who had been expensively trained for other 
careers to spend the rest of their days against 
their will upon the detail of household organiza~- 
tion, with permanent spinsterhood as their 
only alternative, had been responsible for a 
most distressing number of both irregular and 
unhappy unions. In other cases, owing to 
the straitened circumstances which followed 
the reduction by at least one half of incomes that 
would have been largely spent upon the rearing 
and education of a family, the very children 
in whose supposed interests these arbitrary 
restrictions upon the private lives of wives 
and mothers were maintained had never been 
born at all. 

So obvious were the necessary moral reforms 
which now lay in the hands of the House of 
Commons, that remarkably Jittle opposition 
was raised to the two new Bills in which these 
reforms were embodied. The unexpectedly 
complete acquiescence of the public, however, 
was attributed by political reporters of that 
era, not only to the powerful influence of the 
Royal Commission’s Report, but to the high 
mortality during the last great influenza 
epidemic in the winter of 1947-8 amongst the 
older inhabitants of Hampstead, Chelsea, 
Kensington, Putney, Streatham, and_ the 
majority of the large Cathedral cities. 

Whatever the full explanation may have 
been, these two Bills received the support of 
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the majority of the men and of practically 
all the women M.P.s. Progress was no doubt 
assisted by the fact that the latter were now 
comparatively numerous and effective, since 
after the famous Women Candidates’ Deputa- 
tion to the Prime Minister in 1941, the practice 
had markedly diminished of sending Con- 
servative women to fight industrial towns and 
mining districts, and Labour women to contest 
health resorts, Cathedral cities and agricultural 
areas. 

Both these Acts, which were passed by large 
majorities of the House, came to be identified, 
greatly to the satisfaction of twentieth-century 
feminists, with the four women Members of 
Parliament who had made themselves respon- 
sible for piloting the measures through the 
House. 

The first to be passed was the Sexual Instruc- 
tion (Schools and Welfare Centres) Act of 
1948. This piece of sane and wise legislation, 
associated as it was with two women represent- 
atives of London constituencies who throughout 
their public lives had been pioneers of the 
birth-control movement, not only removed 
the prohibition upon instruction at State 
Welfare Centres in the use of contraceptives, 
but made graduated classes in sex-hygiene and 
birth-control a necessary part of the curriculum 
in both elementary and secondary schools. 

The second measure, which followed in 
1949 and was known as the Married Women’s 
Independence Act, removed all outstanding 
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restrictions upon the employment of women 
after marriage. It was ably carried through 
by the two well-known feminists who, after 
unsuccessfully fighting several elections, had 
by that time sat for many years as Labour 
Members for the once Conservative strongholds 
of Chiswick and St Albans. 

These legislative reforms were followed almost 
immediately by a marked drop in the slum 
birth-rate and an equally conspicuous increase 
of efficiency in the public services, while the 
Registrar-in-Chief of the Domestic Advisory 
Courts reported that in 1949-1950 the number 
of recalcitrant cases brought before them had 
decreased by 20 per cent. In spite, however, 
of this initial evidence that these liberal changes 
were likely to be conducive to the ultimate 
attainment of monogamy, further reform was 
postponed by the unexpected fall of the Govern- 
ment in 1953 and by the five years of retro- 
gression which followed. Fortunately, however, 
the working of the Sexual Instruction and 
Married Women’s Independence Acts had 
already proved so successful that no attempt 
was ever made to repeal these particular 
measures. Thus no obstacle stood in the way 
of an immediate return to moral reform when 
the progressive parties came back to power 
with an overwhelming majority in 1958. 
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The Matrimonial Causes Act of I959 was 
passed at the crest of that wave of reformist 
enthusiasm which swept through every depart- 
ment of English life from domestic relations 
to international affairs. We have only to 
recall the censorious pettiness a mere thirty 
years earlier of the South Kensington ‘‘ Divorce 
Election ’’—of which the central figure became 
the subject of further episcopal animadversions 
on the occasion of his second marriage a few 
weeks afterwards—in order to realize how start- 
ling such a measure must have appeared to our 
ancestors. Not only did the Act give drunken- 
ness, insanity, permanent invalidism, desertion, 
and penal servitude as legitimate causes for 
the dissolution of marriage, but it brought 
about the greatest change of all by legalizing 
divorce by consent. The necessary procedure 
for such mutual terminations of matrimonial 
contracts involved only the production of 
evidence of incompatibility before a Magistrate 
of the Domestic Advisory Courts, followed by a 
written statement to the effect that they 
wished to separate signed by both parties-~to 
the marriage. 

The customary objections that this Act 
was revolutionary, subversive of family life, 
and highly dangerous to national institutions 
inevitably arose from the usual non-progressive 
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groups. Its passage through the House was 
followed by the ludicrous incident known to 
-history as the Bishops’ Strike, when every 
Bishop throughout the kingdom resigned the 
charge of his diocese, in the apparent belief 
that the enforced association of those who 
hated each other was likely to further the 
attainment of that monogamy which had 
always been regarded by the Anglican Church 
as an essential factor in the British Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

This occurrence lasted, however, only for a 
fortnight, for on the discovery that the national 
religious institutions were continuing to function 
quite perfectly in their absence, all the Bishops 
hastily returned to work. 


(6) 


It is perhaps surprising that a generation 
which had accepted the principle of divorce 
by consent should have required a further 
decade in which to reconcile itself to the idea 
of experimental union. The explanation prob- 
ably lies in the fact that in this case the hostility 
of the clergy was reinforced by that of teachers 
and other educationists, who feared, particularly 
in the Universities, that trial marriages might 
exercise a catastrophic influence upon the results 
of Final Examinations. Ultimately persuaded, 
however, by investigation and experience that 
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frustrated love affairs and clandestine associa- 
tions were equally effective in reducing First 
Class Honours to mere Thirds and Fourths, 
they withdrew their opposition after five years 
of adverse propaganda. 

There can be no doubt that the bold experi- 
ment in companionate marriage carried through 
in 1968 with full publicity by one of the youngest 
adult members of the Royal Family gave 
material assistance to the passage in 1969 of 
the Trial Marriages Act, which legalized com- 
panionate and other forms of experimental 
matrimony. That the country as a whole, 
however, was now ready, thanks to the con- 
tinued work of the Sex-Reformers, for social 
and moral innovations which in the first half 
of the century would have been thought perilous 
in the extreme, was proved by the fate of the 
second Contracts Act in 1973. 

This measure permitted, by licence from the 
Domestic Advisory Courts under certain specified 
conditions, such as the prolonged and unavoid- 
able separation of a well-disposed married 
couple, permanent or temporary marriage to 
a second partner without divorce from the 
first. Not only did the Act pass its Third 
Reading in the House of Commons without 
the cry of “ Polygamy!” being raised even 
by the Members for Oxford City and South 
Kensington, but on the motion of the leading 
Peeresses, one or two of whom had belonged 
to the original group first admitted to the 
Upper House by the Macdonald Government, 
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it was immediately adopted, in the inten- 
tional absence of the majority of Bishops,by the 
reformed House of Lords. 

Owing, as I shall show in my next chapter, 
to the phenomenal development of the transport 
system in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century and the consequent diminution of the 
worst disadvantages of undesired separation, 
the applicability of the Second Contracts Act 
was limited to a comparatively few years. 
It lasted, however, long enough to give special 
point in 1974 to the State Guardianship of 
Children Act, by which the increasing tendency 
of the State during the preceding fifty vears to 
adopt the doctrine of parens patne was 
embodied in English law, and the State became 
a third, or super-Guardian, in addition to 
the parents, of any child born either in or 
out of wedlock. 

This Act, by acknowledging the direct 
responsibility of the State for every child, while 
leaving undisturbed the now almost entirely 
private character of all marriages without or 
before the birth of children, completed the 
differentiation between marriage and parent- 
hood which had been first popularly emphasized 
by Benjamin B. Lindsey so long ago as 1928. 


(7) 


To us this distinction between helpless 
infants who depend for their very existence 
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upon benevolent support, and their potential 
parents who as responsible adults are entitled 
within the wide limits of State regulations to 
regard the sexual relationship into which they 
may choose to enter as their own private con- 
cern, appears so self-evident that we find almost 
incredible the degree to which public interfer- 
ence with married couples, and particularly with 
married women, was once thought to be justified 
by the mere circumstance that such a relation- 
ship had been established. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to emphasize the fact that the legislation 
described above was accompanied by that 
gradual modification of matrimonial custom 
which has changed English marriage, as dis- 
tinct from parenthood, from a status warrant- 
ing every kind of impertinent intrusion, into a 
private contract which has become at least as 
safe from self-righteous prying as the banking 
accounts of those who make it. 

It is indeed amazing to recall how com- 
placently the typical twentieth-century matron 
continued to accept the surviving badges 
of her property-status, thus perpetuating in 
a so-called modern world the Old Testament 
attitude towards women, which classed a man’s 
wife with his house, his servant, his ox and 
his ass, and did not even place her first among 
these. We ourselves may perhaps be forgiven 
for identifying her with the last of the four 
when we remember that she actually regarded 
the wearing of a wedding ring and the adoption 
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of her husband’s name and nationality as 
testimony both to her skill in man-catching 
and her impeccable virtues as a wife. Nor 
shall we be surprised to learn that the average 
married woman of that era suffered con- 
spicuously from the mental and moral con- 
fusion invariably characteristic of a servile 
group or class, so that the more persistently 
the man whom she had caught was unfaithful 
to her in his body and disloyal to her in his 
mind, the more ostentatiously did she flaunt 
the symbols of her appendage-relationship. 
This customary attitude of militant matron- 
hood began to moderate soon after the estab- 
lishment of the Domestic Advisory Courts, 
since the discussion of matrimonial problems 
in an atmosphere of dignified privacy removed 
the opportunity of rampageous triumph over 
couples who acknowledged their mistakes 
on the part of those who merely concealed 
them. Shortly afterwards, when the Married 
Women’s Independence Act had _ deprived 
employers of the right of inquisition into the 
private affairs of their women employees, the 
habit of wearing a wedding-ring and the 
derogatory custom of taking a husband’s name 
after marriage rapidly declined. The prejudices 
of both local authorities and individual 
employers could not, it was recognized, be 
immediately removed by Act of Parliament, 
and the mere knowledge that a woman employee 
was married too often aroused in them an 
irksome suspicion of non-existent shortcomings. 
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Thus the principle of private contract so 
long preached by the Sex-Reformers was 
reinforced by considerations of wise expediency, 
and marriages were solemnized with no more 
publicity than was involved in the double 
signature of the Marriage Registration Form 
at the nearest Domestic Advisory Court. 
Ecclesiastical services, with full panoply of 
veil, ring and vegetable decorations, were 
still available for those who desired them, but 
their use soon came to be thought almost as 
archaic as the utterance of the word “ obey” 
had been considered by intelligent women in 
the nineteen-twenties. Marriage-vows, it was 
recognized, were only the expression of a 
couple’s honourable intentions, and the simpler 
they were, and the less complicated by 
ulterior obligations to the Deity, the greater 
was the chance that the monogamous ideal 
that they represented would come within the 
range of possibility. 


(8) 


The increasing recognition of marriage as a 
private contract-relationship automatically 
eliminated the prejudiced hostility which 
had long precluded a wider use of the con- 
venient arrangement now known as _ semi- 
detached marriage. The actual practice of 
this expedient began in the early twentieth 
century in both England and America with 
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the realization of a few enlightened couples— 
such as the United States novelist, Fanny 
Hurst, and her husband—that marriage had 
too long been the name for one domestic 
ménage, instead of representing the union of 
two careers and two sets of ideals. 

Once the rigid tradition was shaken which 
regarded matrimony as a day-by-day, hour- 
by-hour, unbroken and unbreakable association, 
marriage contracts were entered into in which 
the partners, for economic and professional 
reasons, each continued to live under his 
and her own roof in different towns and even 
different countries, and to meet periodically 
at week-ends or during other holidays. The 
original outcry against such intermittent unions 
as “unnatural”? and “immoral” of course 
lost much of its substance when the privacy of 
the Domestic Advisory Courts removed 
marriage, just as it had removed divorce at 
an earlier date, from the range of public 
curlosity and criticism. 


(9) 


My summary of the legislation which char- 
acterized this remarkable period of sexual 
reform would be incomplete without a final 
word regarding the effect of the Married 
Women’s Independence Act upon the general 
attitude towards maternity in this country. 
It also had some little influence in America, 
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where a few outstanding anomalies remained 
in spite of the fact that since the beginning of 
the century the work of married women, 
particularly in the business world, had en- 
countered comparatively little opposition. 
From the point of view of our own generation, 
which looks upon the provision of healthy and 
intelligent children as one of the most important 
services that any man or woman can render 
to the community, the penalization of parent- 
hood in the first half of the twentieth century 
seems equally to lack explanation and excuse. 
There can also be no doubt that it was one of 
the circumstances most prejudicial to monogamy, 
since for many young couples, who could not 
afford even to contemplate matrimony unless 
both continued to earn their respective small 
salaries, it rendered inevitable the postpone- 
ment of marriage, often for several years. 
Even, too, when the financial risk had at last 
been taken, the difficulties of child-bearing and 
rearing were so great, and encountered so few 
attempts at amelioration on the part of society, 


1The U.S. Census of 1920 showed that two million 
women workers—i.e., one quarter of all those “‘ gain- 
fully employed ’’—were married. 


2Cf. an incident related by Abraham Flexner, 
one of the greatest authorities on the social evils of 
that era, in his work on Prostitution (Grant Richards 
Ig19), p. 39: ‘“‘Of ninety physicians interrogated 
by Professor Neisser respecting their sexual history, 
only one denied all intercourse prior to marriage, and 
he attributed his exemption to an early engagement 
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that after the appearance of the first baby a man’s 
home was usually transformed into the place 
that he avoided rather than sought. Far from 
becoming the unifying influence that it now is 
in all our normal families, parenthood in the 
twentieth century appears to have been one 
of the chief sources of marital misery and 
disruption. 

The explanation of course lies in the lunatic 
values, already mentioned on several occasions, 
which were common throughout the post- 
Victorian era. Instead of efficient maternity 
being treated by our ancestors as a service 
which put society under an obligation to those 
who performed it, the very capacity for 
motherhood was regarded as a kind of heredi- 
tary disability from which women were un- 
fortunate enough to suffer. 

As if, moreover, this obstructive attitude on 
the part of a race which ostensibly desired 
both to continue and to improve were not 
illogical enough in itself, it seems to have been 
directed with especial violence against precisely 
those women who, by reason of sound physique, 
trained intelligence and natural idealism, were 
undeniably the best fitted for maternity. 

When the slum mother indulged her disability 
to the extent of ten or twelve unwanted 
children, she was not only pitied, but even 
negatively encouraged by the withholding 
from her of such information as might have 
enabled her to limit her family. At the same 
time various social alleviations, such as pensions, 
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allowances, maintenance grants, and welfare 
supervision, lifted a considerable part of the 
burden of responsibility from her shoulders. 

But when, at the other end of the intellectual 
scale, the woman doctor or teacher or journalist 
showed any disposition to produce, at her 
own expense, her small, carefully planned 
family, society treated her as if she ought to 
have known better, and threatened her with 
the removal of her life-work and the loss of 
her income as penalties for the folly of giving 
birth to a child whose standard of living and 
behaviour were certain to be amongst the 
highest in the country. So low, indeed, was 
the estimation of first-rate human life in 
comparison with the value set on property, 
that the most virulent opponents of married 
women’s employment were the ratepayers in 
rich boroughs, who feared that a policy of 
encouraging the best women to have children 
might extract a few more paltry pence from 
the depths of their well-lined pockets. 


(Zo) 


The gradual reversal of this attitude after 
the passage of the Married Women’s Inde- 
pendence Act was directly attributable, not 
only to the increase of married women in 
hitherto “celibate” occupations, but to the 
election of mothers to responsible positions, 
which were formerly attainable only by married 
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men, bachelors, and spinsters, in professional, 
commercial, and industrial organizations. It 
was, of course, the influence of these mothers 
which was originally responsible for the now 
self-evident but then quite startling notion 
that, instead of adapting the biological needs 
of the race to professional regulations, it 
might be quite possible to adapt professional 
regulations to biological needs. 

I need not here describe in detail the methods 
by which, with a view to making the mother- 
hood of the best women as easy as possible, 
and to eliminating by the removal of out- 
standing disadvantages the old idea that 
maternity was both a misfortune for the 
mother and a tiresome handicap to commercial 
production, the various industries and pro- 
fessions were gradually adapted to meet 
the needs of temporarily part-time workers. 
This process is described 1m extenso in the 1960- 
Ig80 records, which are accessible to all my 
readers, of the Reorganized Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology. They will also find there 
an account of the adoption of the custom, now 
regarded as a commonplace, but then thought 
of as an innovation liable to wreck the indus- 
trial prosperity of the British Enupire, of 
an optional “‘ child-birth year” for all women 
who, without wishing to abandon their economic 
occupations, desired or required—perhaps on 
more than one occasion—to give special care 
to their children in early infancy. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this 
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changed estimate of parenthood, combined 
with the greater efficiency in birth-control 
and sex-technique which the Sexual Instruction 
Act had made possible for everyone, led not 
only to the more enthusiastic study of mother- 
craft by mothers, but provided fathers with 
an incentive to practise that art of fathercraft 
which came to be regarded as one of the most 
essential qualifications for marriage. 

With the effect of earlier marriage, better- 
adjusted sex-relationships, efficiently managed 
children and mutually co-operative parents 
upon the institution of monogamy, I must 
refrain from dealing until I have shown how 
closely the moral revolution of the later 
twentieth century was related to contemporary 
progress in scientific development. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, IQ50-2000, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE MORAL REVOLUTION 


(I) 


We are most of us familiar with the inscription 
from his own writings on the base of the 
statue of the philosopher Bertrand Russell, 
which stands facing the river in the lovely 
Chelsea garden of the Institute for the Co- 
ordination of Moral Problems and Biological 
Interests (popularly known as the M.P.B.I. 
Institute). The two simple lines run thus: 
“As science advances, more and more things 
are brought under human control ”’. 

Nothing could more effectively suggest the 
mastery over his own nature which scientific 
progress enabled man to acquire during the 
seventy years that followed the close of the 
post-Victorian era. Most striking of all, 
perhaps, was the assistance given by new 
developments and inventions to those who 
wished to reverse the nineteenth century practice 


1What I Believe (To-day and To-morrow Series) 


p. 11, 
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of clinging to the name of monogamy while 
repudiating the substance. 

ealing, for the sake of convenience, with 
twentieth century innovations in chrono- 
logical sequence, we shall find radiology to be 
the first department of science in which suffi- 
cient data exist to enable us to estimate its 
effect upon contemporary morals. The rapid 
perfecting of broadcasting and _ television 
between the years I9g25 and 1940 is of course 
a matter of scientific history, but only those 
who have access to the detailed research 
tables of the M.P.B.I. Institute are aware how 
close was the relationship a century ago between 
the popular use of wireless and the success 
of monogamous marriage. 

In 1937, for instance, it was discovered from 
the replies to an immense questionnaire sent 
out by the Sociology Department of the 
London School of Economics to the inhabitants 
of Greater London, that in the previous decade 
approximately 850,000 marriages which had 
been heading for disaster through sheer mono- 
tony had been saved from ruin and restored 
to happiness by the installation of loud 
speakers and televisors in the home. 

Had it occurred to the authorities at any 
institution in the preceding ten years (1917- 
1927) to organize a similar inquiry into the 
effects of the cinematograph, the result would 
no doubt have been equally remarkable. The 
1937 questionnaire forms, of course, only one 
of the many pieces of evidence possessed by 
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the M.P.B.I. Institute which indicate how 
frequently broadcasting, television, and still 
later the so-called ‘home talkies’? apparatus 
put an end to that wide-spread domestic bore- 
dom which so often in the past could find 
alleviation only in the excitement of a clandes- 
tine love-affair.? 


(2) 


It is now a well-established belief that a 
number of the matrimonial breakdowns which 
occurred between 1850 and 1950 were due to 
the stage reached during those hundred years 
in the development of the system of transport 
and communications. 

Though the collection of the data showing 
the close relationship between marital happiness 
and the conquest of distance was begun by the 


1The M.P.B.I. Institute is fortunate enough to 
contain amongst its records a copy of an ancient 
article by two American writers who recognized as 
long ago as March, 1929, the relation between scientific 
invention and matrimonial contentment. Writing 
in the old New York Survey, the authors, Ira S. Wile, 
M.D., and Mary Day Winn, declared that in those 
days married life, especially for the ‘‘ home woman ”’, 
was ‘‘often cursed with a terrible monotony, from 
which either she or her husband may seek escape in 
the thrill of an affair. The degree to which this goes 
on in small, dull little towns is almost proverbial. No 
one will ever know how many marriages have been 
saved from dissolution by the second-hand thrill of 
the movies ’’. 
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Historio-Telepathic Institute only a short time 
ago, every intelligent student will realize that 
the partial annihilation of time and space 
constitutes a threat to human relationships 
which is absent when man is either completely 
the servant or completely the master of these 
elements. 

At the close, for instance, of the eighteenth 
century, when New York was a six-weeks voyage 
from Southampton, and the stage-coach journey 
from London to Edinburgh occupied almost 
as much time as the sea-route from London to 
Calcutta in 1900, and was fraught with far 
greater dangers, the opportunities for travel 
were limited to a very small proportion of the 
whole population. When the long and diffi- 
cult journeys to foreign lands were undertaken, 
it was unusual, except on military occasions, 
for husbands and wives to travel separately, 
since these lengthy and complicated voyages 
were generally the prelude, not to a short 
holiday or a business trip, but to a fresh start 
and permanent settlement in a new country. 

So complete was the immovability of the 
average family, and so deeply sunk its roots, 
that whatever excuses might be alleged for 
moral license, the separation of the married 
partners could seldom be included amongst 
them. By the time, indeed, that the airless 
morality of the mid-Victorians dominated 
English social life, conjugal virtue had come 
to be identified with “ never alone waking, never 
alone sleeping’. Many of our nineteenth- 
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century ancestors were actually wont to boast 
that they had been married for thirty or forty 
years without spending so much as one night 
under different roofs. 

Dreadful as this example of the degree to 
which human beings can enslave both them- 
selves and one another by their own traditions 
must appear to us in these freer and better 
days, it is nevertheless instructive to remember 
that in 1930—little more than a century ago— 
there were husbands and wives still surviving 
who regarded even brief holidays apart from 
one another as almost immoral. 

Long before the twentieth century, however, 
the obligatory monogamy—or at least the sub- 
stantial appearance of it—forced upon many 
married couples by isolation and immobility, 
was ceasing to be inevitable. The reduction 
by 1900 of the journey between London and 
Edinburgh to ten hours, and of that between 
New York and Southampton to six days, meant 
that the science of transport had reached the 
stage, so perilous to conjugal fidelity, when 
lengthy but not permanent separations between 
husbands and wives for the purposes of business 
or pleasure had become feasible. 


(3) 


With the introduction of aerial transport, 
and its rapid establishment on a commercial 
basis, the dangerous intermediate period of 
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man’s conquest of space reach its crucial 
stage. While it was not yet possible, as it is 
to-day, for married couples to rejoin one 
another at a few hours’ notice from opposite 
ends of the earth, the reduced time of railway 
journeys, sea voyages, and aerial flights, as 
well as the increased rapidity of communica- 
tion by telephone and cable, removed the 
necessity of travelling either together or not 
at all which had formerly kept husbands and 
wives in such constant association throughout 
their lives. 

From nearly every point of view, the greater 
elasticity of domestic life which resulted from 
the increased possibility of temporary separa- 
tions was an unmitigated good. It held, how- 
ever, one threat to the institution of monogamy 
which about I927 was summed up ina few 
sentences by a_ well-known contemporary 
specialist from Harley Street, a district that 
remained the headquarters of London medical 
men and women until 1970, when the develop- 
ment of aerial transport made possible the estab- 
lishment of our present Doctors’ Colony and 
Medical Research Foundation on the South Coast. 

Contemplating, not the future of material 
conditions but only the restricted means of 
transport and communication with which he 
was familiar, this specialist saw in the pro- 
longed marital separations of that time suff- 
cient reason for the permanent survival of the 
prostitute. “She will always find’, he wrote, 
“a certain demand, say, from men who are 
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travelling . . . as well as from men who find 
themselves temporarily separated from their 
wives or mistresses.” 

It is one of the frequent ironies of moral 
history that the Second Contracts Act, which 
so wisely endeavoured to substitute legally 
recognized second partners for the gradually 
diminishing but still numerous outcast class 
of professional prostitutes, was permitted by 
public opinion to be passed only when the real 
necessity for it had almost disappeared. 


(4) 


For all ordinary social purposes—such as 
the practice of munogamous marriage by those 
who preferred this’ type of sexual relationship 
—the virtual annihilation of space had been 
accomplished by 2000. It had, however, been 
foreseen by one or two imaginative writers, such 
as H. G. Wells, as early as the later eighteen- 
hundreds, and by the third decade of the 
twentieth century quite a number of scientists 
with a taste for prophecy had begun to foretell 
those conditions of transport which over fifty 
years ago had already eliminated compulsory 
separation. ® 


1Norman Haire, Hymen, or The Future of 
Marriage (To-day and To-morrow Series), p. 55. 

Cf, J. B. S. Haldane, Daedalus (To-day and 
To-morrow Series, 1924), p. 19: ‘' We are working 
towards a condition when any two persons on earth 
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The attainment by 1965 of the 500 mile- 
per-hour average for aircraft did not of course 
mean the immediate undertaking of such rapid 
voyages by commercial aeroplanes. By 1985, 
however, this speed had been successfully 
combined with safety by the British-American 
Oceanic Airways Company, which guaranteed 
a journey from London to New York in under 
seven hours. 

The physical discomforts suffered by pioneer 
air-voyagers had of course been remedied long 
ago by the invention of speed-neutralizing 
helmets for the protection of the eyes and ears, 
as well as by the Croydon Silencers which were 
made legally compulsory for all aeroplanes 
soon after the abandonment of the antiquated 
Channel sea routes in 1943. For travellers, 
however, with whom considerations of speed 
were not urgent and who maintained their 
prejudice in favour of ocean-voyages for long- 
distance journeys, the fleet of two-day Atlantic 
Tourist Cunarders, completed in 1980, combined 


will be able to be completely present to one another 
in not more than 1-24thof asecond. We shall never 
reach it, but that is the limit which we shail approach 
indefinitely.” 

Also Professor H. Levy, article on ‘‘ Implications 
of Aerial Development ”’, in The Realist, April, 1929: 
‘‘In aircraft we are already within reach of a 300 
miles-per-hour average. The record of last year at 
the Schneider Cup Race will most certainly become 
the commonplace seven or ten years hence... 
Yesterday England was a week wide, to-day a few 
hours can span it, to-morrow we shall stride it in 
half-an-hour ”’. 
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the maximum of comfort with the minimum 
of expense, while the so-called Lightning 
P. & O.s offered similar conveniences to those 
desiring to reach India, South Africa, or 
Australia. 

Although by the end of the twentieth century 
the habit of spending week-ends in New York 
or Sydney had not become as general as it is 
in our own era, when week-end air-tickets to 
all parts of our tiny earth are obtainable for 
a few shillings, the inaccessibility of the partner 
as an excuse for promiscuity had ceased to 
exist at least amongst the well-to-do classes. 
To-day the rapidly approaching equalization 
of incomes, combined with the cheapness and 
efficiency of our World Aircraft Services, has 
rendered the failure of marriage through the 
unavoidable absence of husband or wife a 
social phenomenon of the uncivilized past. 


(5) 


Accustomed as we now are to the carefully 
controlled numerical equality of the sexes, it 
is difficult to re-live in imagination those ages 
in which the accidental excess of women was 
often put forward as evidence that monogamy 
was not only unattainable, but also undesirable. 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, when the proportion of men and 
women between twenty and fifty had reached 
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about I04 women to every I00 men,! the 
problem of obtaining normal sexual relation- 
ships for all women gradually emerged into the 
open out of the stifling Victorian reticence 
in which it had been assumed that no respectable 
woman could possibly be conscious of physical 
desire. After the great European War, with 
its further drastic reduction of the numbers of 
marriageable males, the Press itself gave 
considerable attention to the position of those 
women who, though often amongst the most 
valuable members of society, were contemp- 
tuously described as “superfluous” merely 
because they happened to remain unmated. 
Undoubtedly a close relationship did exist 
between the camouflaged promiscuity of post- 
Victorian males and the statistical preponder- 
ance of females, although the effect of the latter, 
which was more marked in the declining years 
of life, seems sometimes to have been exagger- 
ated. As my worthy ancestor, Professor 
Westermarck, pointed out at the end of the 
Victorian era, the form of marriage depends 


1Cf. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, 
2nd edition, p. 147. 


4In Germany, however, owing to war casualties and 
post-war impoverishment, the number of unmarried 
men between the ages of 20 and 4o had by 19209, 
according to the Reich Health Bureau records of 
that date, been reduced to 4,526,000, whereas the 
unmarried women between the ages of 15 and 35 
numbered 7,142,000. This fact is said to have accounted 
for the large percentage of female suicides which 
occurred in Germany about that time. 
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to a great extent upon the proportion between 
the male and female population, and polygamy 
has usually prevailed whenever women con- 
stitute the majority in countries unaffected by 
European civilization. It was not, therefore, 
unnatural that in Europe itself monogamy 
should have been at that time a form rather 
than a fact. 

Students of social history will of course be 
aware that this excess of females—so typical a 
phenomenon of semi-civilized humanity still 
largely at the mercy of natural forces—arose 
not so much from the disproportion of the sexes 
at birth as from the higher mortality amongst 
men owing to their greater exposure to the 
accidents of war and dangerous occupations, 
as well as to the inferior vitality of the male 
during infancy. Until the elimination a century 
or so ago of these avoidable causes of female 
preponderance, monogamy of course lacked 
that rational foundation in numerical sex- 
equality which it possesses to-day. 


(6) 


As long ago as the nineteenth century, 
scientists had begun to investigate the determin- 
ing causes of sex. In the light of our present 
knowledge, it is interesting to recall one or 
two of their more imaginative theories. 


1 History of Human Marriage, 2nd edition, p. 482. 
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Gohlert, for instance, believed that sex was 
influenced by the absolute age of the parents, 
while Platter, after examining 30 mullion births 
in 1875, concluded that the less the difference 
between the ages of the parents, the greater 
was the possibility of boys. Diising, on the 
other hand, maintained that women predomin- 
ated where nourishment was abundant and 
men where it was scarce. Yet further theories 
gave consanguinity as a cause of males and 
illicit unions of females, while by others the 
temporarily superior parent was thought to 
produce infants of the opposite sex.? 

In the post-war decade of the twentieth 
century, when the average young married 
couple believed, with their customary illo- 
gicality, that an excessive production of boys 
for the next generation would somehow re- 
plenish the shortage of men in their own, 
interest in sex-determination had reached such 
a pitch that self-constituted specialists without 
scientific credentials could acquire extensive 
reputations by merely writing ingenious treatises 
on the subject. * 

Happily, however, for the past three or four 
generations knowledge has replaced speculation, 
for the principles of sex-determination began 


1Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, 2nd 
edition, p. 469-472. 

* Note, for instance, the large sales at that time 
of three popular books, Sev at Choice, Nature's Law 
of Birth-Control, and Why be Childless? by Mrs 
Monteith Erskine. 
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to be taught at all Public Health Centres 
immediately after the discovery of the main 
sex-determining factors by the young Polish- 
American biologist, Eugenia Walinowski, in 
her Baltimore laboratory in 1955. Had ‘this 
discovery been made a century earlier, during 
the Victorian apotheosis of the male, it would 
doubtless have resulted in an overwhelming 
preponderance of men, with the attendant 
evils of homosexual practices and male pros- 
titution. Fortunately the twentieth-century 
triumph of feminism, which culminated in the 
same decade as Walinowski’s researches, had 
rendered the social and economic value of 
women at least equal to that of men, and had 
thus eliminated the ancient preference of 
conventional parents for male infants. 

In 1957 an alarmed attempt was even made 
by the small group of Masculists in the House of 
Commons to push through a Bill to Compel 
the Equal Distribution of the Sexes Within 
Families, for fear the already numerous feminist 
mothers might seek to reinforce their hard-won 
triumphs by producing an over-large per- 
centage of carefully educated daughters. Drawn 
up by the veteran opponents of feminism, 
Meyrick Booth and Anthon ny Ludovici, this 
Bill was defeated at its Second Reading on the 
ground that such interference with the liberties 
of individual parents would never be tolerated 
by public opinion. 

Nevertheless, a feeling quickly arose that 
parents who produced an excessive number of 
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children of one sex were guilty of an anti-social 
action which might well complicate the future 
relations of men and women. To-day, as all 
my readers are well aware, the numerical 
equality of the sexes in families has become a 
leading social principle in all civilized countries, 


(7) 


This numerical equality could not, of course, 
have been maintained by sex-determination 
alone. Other twentieth century changes of 
the first importance, such as the remarkable 
development of infant welfare, the virtual 
abolition of national war between civilized 
countries, and the further safeguarding of 
dangerous trades and industries, were equally 
responsible for the attainment of this result. 

The now historic Infant Welfare Movement, 
which taught the poorer classes of twentieth 
century society to use their intelligence in the 
care of their children, had its first rudimentary 
beginnings a hundred and fifty years ago. It 
was not, however, until a quarter of a century 
later that a similar application of intelligence, 
initiated by co-operation amongst such small 
groups as the mothers who founded that 
celebrated pioneer experiment, the Chelsea 
Babies Club, began amongst middle-class 
women. 

Owing to the gradual multiplication of such 
groups, as well as to continual improvements 
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in the system by which the health of working- 
class mothers and children was kept under 
constant supervision, motherhood had ceased 
by the middle of the twentieth century to be 
identified with the four S’s—sentiment, suffering, 
sacrifice, and stupidity—which had so long 
been considered the appropriate adjuncts of 
maternity. 

In consequence ofthe persistent demands made 
by mothers—now no longer imprisoned within 
four walls, but sharing, thanks to the Married 
Women’s Independence Act, in ever-growing 
numbers in the life of the community—for better 
gynecologists, more infant specialists, healthier 
food. labour-saving homes, and maternity 
benefits under specified conditions, mother- 
hood had successfully established by 1975 its 
claim to that capital expenditure which child- 
bearing and rearing had lacked for centuries. 

The result of the final incorporation of all 
children within a constantly modernized Infant 
Welfare Organization was most clearly shown 
in boys, for males, being constitutionally the 
frailer sex, had always been more liable than 
females to suffer from the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence displayed, particularly amongst the middle- 
classes, by accoucheurs, nurses, and mothers. By 
the end of the century, the science of Infant 
Welfare had reached a point where the survival 
of his birth by a bov could be as confidently 
predicted as the survival of hers by a girl. 
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The abolition of “ civilized”? warfare by the 
growing use of the League of Nations and 
other instruments of arbitration—a movement 
which first took a permanently positive turn 
during the long period of Labour Government 
that began in I929—has already been dealt 
with at considerable length in a previous chapter 
of this volume, while the vast extension of 
safeguarding to industry between 1930 and 
1960 will be described in a subsequent section. 

Here I need only point out that both these 
important departments of mcral progress con- 
tributed in a large degree to the attainment of 
numerical equality between the sexes, and hence, 
indirectly, to the growth of monogamy. 

It is, of course, a matter of common know- 
ledge that war in the past was a primary 
cause of furtive promiscuity, and even, in 
extreme cases, of openly recognized polygamy. 
Students of ancient history will remember 
that among the early Mohammedans polygamy 
was deliberately adopted as a protection for 
women against promiscuity, owing to. the 
reduction of men by war to a proportion of 
one to five, while bigamy was legalized in 
several German states after the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

The death of soldiers in battle did not, of 
course, constitute the only threat to successful 
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monogamy which war provided. Equally 
hostile to early and happy unions was the 
peace-time drafting, in some countries, of young 
men into the Army under conscription, which 
debarred them from marriage at the age of the 
greatest sexual urge, while rendering easily 
accessible other forms of physical relationship, 
often of the least desirable type. 

Compared with the wholesale slaughterings 
of war, the accidents due to dangerous trades 
appeared at any given time to be compara- 
tively slight, but, as the figures which I have 
subsequently quoted for the mining industries 
will show, their accumulation over a period of 
years proved equally unfavourable to the 
maintenance of numerical equality between 
the sexes. It was not, however, until the 
Consolidated Factories Act of 1959 that such 
protective legislation as men’s and women’s 
Unions had not already obtained for them- 
selves began to be based exclusively upon the 
nature of thcir work and extended throughout 
industry to both sexes alike. 

The results in the striking reduction of male 
accidents, as well as in the simultaneous im- 
provement of physical health in both sexes 
and of women’s economic status, fully justified, 
as 1 have elsewhere shown, the thirty-years 
struggle of asmall group of long-misunderstood 
feminists against differential restrictive legisla- 
tion in industry and the professions, 
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Until the second half of the twentieth century, 
one of the chief sources of matrimonial tragedy 
throughout history had been the fact thatwomen, 
though they usually lived longer, aged biolo- 
gically much earlier than men. In these days, 
when men and women alike, by submission to 
standardized treatment, preserve their sexual 
potency to the age of seventy and even beyond, 
it is difficult to realize how exceptional amongst 
our ancestors was the motherhood of women 
over forty-five. The fact nevertheless remains 
that, up to acentury ago, a man’s period of 
physical attractiveness was anything from ten 
to twenty years longer than a woman’s—a 
circumstance which was apt to cause marital 
chaos whenever the husband was one of those 
semi-civilized males who set more value upon 
naiveté and freshness than upon the beauty 
which arises from intelligence and experience. 

It must be added that biological differences 
were not solely responsible for this unfortunate 
contrast between men and women. In the 
strangely masochistic Victorian era, when an 
appearance of sober middle-age was regarded 
as a moral obligation for all mothers, however 
youthful, and for all spinsters over the age 
of thirty, the average woman began to look 
elderly for many years before her sexual 
activity ended. 

One of the first results of the emancipation of 
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women through the feminist movement appeared 
quite early in the twentieth century in a better 
adjustment of their appearance and activities 
to their physical vitality. This adjustment 
was accelerated by the Great European War, 
in which the services of women who could not 
only think but move quickly came to be 
urgently required by all the combatant nations. 
The liberation of women’s legs and waists was, 
indeed, one of the very few beneficial changes 
wrought by this conflict. Ten years after the 
euphemistically-named Peace of Versailles, the 
youth of large numbers of women had already 
been noticeably prolonged by exercise, athletics, 
occupation, fresh air, hygienic clothing, and 
the limitation of families, and many of them 
even achieved the postponement of age more 
successfully than their husbands. 

It was not, however, until later in the century 
that the possibility of controlling biological 
changes by science became generally known 
to the public, although experiments in so- 
called ‘‘rejuvenation’’ had been familiar to 
limited groups of scientists for many years. 

Professor Eugen Steinach, of Vienna, whose 
classic work Verjténgung was published in 
1920, began his investigations into the sexual 
characteristics of animals as early as 1894, 
while many experiments in testicle-grafting, 
ovary-transplantation and the tying of the 
sperm-duct were successfully carried out’ upon 
animals, and even in a few cases upon human 
beings, by Lichtenstern and Voronoff during 
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the first quarter of the twentieth century.! 
At the same time the eminent biologist, J. B. 5. 
Haldane—whose adventurous youth was so 
largely dedicated to sensational experiments, 
particularly upon himself—had foreseen the 
possibility of isolating and synthesizing the 
definite chemical substance produced by the 
ovary upon which he believed a woman’s 
sexual potency to depend.? 

Rejuvenating operations, though still re- 
garded with fear and suspicion by the un- 
enlightened, had been undergone by intelligent 
men and women for some years, when in 1973 
Felix Rosenfeldt, working in co-operation with 
his master Haldane, succeeded in isolating the 
substance which the latter had indicated half 
a century earlier. This great discovery was 
fraught with tremendous social consequences, 
for it rendered immediately possible the com- 
position of Rosenfeldt’s Rejuvenating Serum, 
of which a simple injection at the first sign of 


1Cf. Two articles by Dr Norman Haire on “ Re- 
juvenation ” in The Realist, for April and May, 1929. 


*j. B. S, Haldane, Daedalus, p. 74; ‘ Old age is 
perhaps harder on women than on men. They live 
longer, but their life is too often marred by the sudden 
change which generally overtakes them between forty 
and , and sometimes leaves them a prey to disease 
though it may improve their health. This change 
seems to be due to a sudden failure of a definite 
chemica] substance produced by the ovary. When 
we can isolate and synthesize this body, we shall be 
able to prolong a woman’s youth and allow her to 
age as gradually as the average man ”’, 
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the menopause restored the sexual activity of 
‘women for a further period of fifteen to twenty 
years. 

In a few cases it was even found possible to 
revive the capacity for child-bearing in women 
whose periodic functions had long ceased. One 
of the most celebrated of these experiments 
was that performed in 1977 upon the first 
Queen of the re-established Kingdom of 
Hungary, who by means of three injections 
given by Rosenfeldt himself was enabled to 
produce an heir to the throne three days after 
her sixty-second birthday. 
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These revolutionary biological discoveries 
ensured for all time the prolongation of the 
youth of men, and to an even more astonishing 
degree of the youth of women, and provided 
for that simultaneous ageing of married 
partners which has done so much to eliminate 
the once frequent tragedies due to the pre- 
mature sexual failure of women. 

Needless to say, this happy result was not 
achieved without strong opposition on the 
part of English clerics and American Neo- 
Fundamentalists, the latter of whom suspected 
some subtle and sinister connection between 
rejuvenation and the doctrine of evolution. 

The objections of the clergy, however, were 
based less on scientific than on moral grounds, 
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for many of them still took for gospel truth 
the melancholic dictum of their model, Charles 
Kingsley, that ' “Men must work and women 
must weep”’. The discipline of suffering, they 
maintained, “had always been regarded as 
especially necessary for the female character, 
and since a great part of woman’s unhappiness 
had been occasioned by the early cessation of 
her sexual activities, any attempt to remove 
this cause of sorrow must be regarded as 
profane interference with the Deity’s deter- 
mination to afflict females for their own good. 

It need hardly be said that the men and 
women of a society still directly influenced by 
the veteran feminists who had been familiar 
in their early youth with remarkably similar 
arguments, countered these anachronistic doc- 
trines with a healthy determination to sacrifice 
no available increase of joy to such moral 
shibboleths as had so often destroyed the 
potential happiness of past generations. 

Closer attention, however, was paid to the 
more rational opposition of the Talkie Stars’ 
Union, which pointed out that instead of 
prolonging the biological youth of women it 
would be better to curtail the physical potency 
of men, on the ground that few spectacles 
were more revolting than that of an elderly 
man suffering from senile sensuality. 

It was, indeed, the supporting contention 
of a group of University Professors that an 
earlier release from their carnal impulses would 
render the good life more accessible to many 
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men and women who were hindered from 
attaining it by the disproportionate part played 
in the average existence by sexual complications, 
which was responsible for the establishment at 
the Beach Head Rejuvenation Clinic of a 
special department for the treatment by 
glandular operation of those afflicted with 
excessive physical desire. 


(11) 


Though many of the biological inventions 
and discoveries so characteristic of the later 
twentieth century have necessarily been 
omitted from my summary because unrelatcd 
to the subject of this section, a concluding 
word must be said upon the attempts which 
began about 1950 to separate the sexual love 
of men and women from their generative 
processes. Since the preoccupation of the 
female with her tedious reproductive cycles is 
known to have accounted for a percentage of 
matrimonial failures, even the merely partial 
success of ectogenetic experiments has not been 
without its influence upon the practice of 
monogamy. 

As long ago as 1923, in the remarkable little 
volume of predictions called Daedalus, which 
I have so often cited, J. B. S. Haldane pro- 
phesied the existence of 60,000 ectogenetic 
children by 1968, and went on to foretell the 
ultimate production of a seventy-per-cent, 
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laboratory-grown population derived from the 
reproductive cells of a limited number of highly 
selected parents.? 

The older generation may remember having 
heard from their grandparents of the tremen- 
dous sensation which occurred in 1971, when, 
only twenty years later than the date predicted 
for this event by Haldane, an ectogenetic 
girl was successfully reared through the 
embryonic stages and brought to “ birth” in 
Monet’s laboratory. Heedless of the world-wide 
ecclesiastical furore let loose by this triumph, 
the leading ectogeneticians of England, France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States at 
once went rapidly ahead with the rearing of 
the embryonic children supplied by a small 
but slowly increasing number of co-operative 
parents. 

Although, however, their experiments showed 
the universal production of ectogenetic children 
to be quite feasible, the complete divorce of 
sexual relationships from their consequences 
was never found desirable, owing to a risk 
that it might in time lead to the demolition of 
the human race. 

Students of the pioneer movement in Infant 
Welfare may remember that some of the first 
child-specialists were accustomed to point out 
in their lectures and writings that the intelli- 
gent “ mothering ” of small children by their 
own parents had a definite scientific value. 


1 Daedalus, pp. 63-69. 
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The truth of this view, believed in 1970 to be 
an out-of-date relic of sentimental Georgianism, 
was demonstrated very clearly by the first 
laboratory-grown children, who suffered as 
much psychologically from lack of individual 
parental affection as they gained physiologically 
through being selected from the best stock. 
The majority of them, indeed, though most 
carefully exercised, dieted and exposed to sun- 
light, dwindled away and died about the fifth 
year. 

These unsatisfactory consequences of ecto- 
genesis, combined with the fact that the early 
adoption by women of Kettmann’s system of 
muscular and digestive control rendered child- 
birth painless and pregnancy definitely pleasur- 
able, led nearly all twenty-first century parents 
to return to natural methods of reproduction. 
In the case, however, of the few marriages where 
normal pregnancy was exceptionally incon- 
venient to the wife, or would involve a long 
separation from her husband, recourse was had 
to the expedient, subsequently familiar under 
the name of Dickensian Pre-Birth, which Sir 
Frederick Benedickens invented in 10984. 

By this operation, now comparatively 
common, the fertilized embryo is removed 
from the mother a few weeks after conception, 
without damage to itself or deterrent effect upon 
her ability to conceive afresh, and is grown for 
eight months in Kolinovski’s Gestative Solution. 
The majority of such children, however, are 
returned to the mother immediately after their 
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first complete exposure to the air for the 
purpose of artificially induced lactation, and 
in no case are they allowed to remain in the 
laboratory for more than a year after “ birth ’’. 

I must now conclude my survey of mankind’s 
moral and physical liberation with a brief 
description of the type of marriage produced 
by these changes. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TRIUMPH OF VOLUNTARY MONOGAMY, 
2000-2030 


(r) 


The majority of my readers will already 
have realized that the rapid moral development 
of the English-speaking peoples between 1930 
and 2030 had no historical counterpart for 
swiftness except in the scientific progress of 
the last two centuries. Those who so justi- 
fiably complained after the Great War of 1914 
to 1918 that man had not civilized himself in 
proportion to the speed with which he had 
perfected his scientific instruments, little 
realized how quickly the turning point was 
to come. 

The ultimately stabilizing effects of the moral 
revolution of 1930-1975 were not, it is true, 
immediately evident, for the first result of the 
Matrimonial Causes Act of 1959 was the practice 
in this country for one generation—though 
only, it is true, by a limited group—of the same 
type of successive polygamy as had been a 
recognized feature of American life for some 
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ears after the introduction of easy divorce 
in the early twentieth century. 

Trial marriages and even second contracts 
were also entered into in considerable numbers 
after the Acts of 1969 and 1973, owing to the 
naive belief, common to the less rational 
section of every community, that relationships 
which have been prohibited are bound to be 
more satisfactory than those which have been 
permitted. 

The alarmed excitement which this outburst 
of social experimentation provoked in certain 
mid-Georgian circles was forcibly expressed 
in the famous Denunciatory Sermon of 1978. 
This celebrated address was broadcast, and 
relayed to New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco, from St Paul’s Cathedral on the First 
Sunday in Lent by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who took his text from Genesis xix. 
verse 24: “‘ The Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire ”’. 

By the end of the twentieth century, however, 
a noticeable change from license to self-imposed 
restraint had already begun. It remained for 
the generation of 2000-2030 to complete this 
new tendency by the general adoption of that 
voluntary monogamy which is now so_con- 
spicuous a feature of our modern social life. 
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An outbreak of license among the less stable 
minority of a long-restrained population im- 
mediately the prohibitions are lifted can 
always be foreseen, and is invariably exaggerated 
when it comes. A subsequent reaction in favour 
of moderation, usually permanent, can also 
be predicted with similar certainty, and is 
equally attributable to the removal of re- 
striction. 

Though its effect upon the slum birthrate 
was obvious long before its disciplinary influence, 
there can be no doubt that the Sexual Instruc- 
tion Act of 1948 was an initial cause of our 
present genuine monogamy. While the same 
type of person who had once concealed his or 
her sexual instability beneath the whited 
sepulchre of apparent marital fidelity began 
at least openly to experiment in trial marriage 
and frequent divorce, a quiet majority was 
adopting that dignified attitude towards moral 
problems which comes only from knowledge and 
frankness. 

As soon as the teaching of sex hygiene caused 
future sex-relationships to be visualized in 
education, instead of being ignored with the 
embarrassed perturbation characteristic of 
youth’s instructors in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, courses of instruction in 
the technique of marriage and parenthood in 
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both their physiological and psychological 
aspects became an integral part of school and 
college curricula. In order, also, that these 
subjects should be approached by even the 
youngest children in a spirit of unprejudiced 
honesty, the Domestic Advisory Courts were 
instructed severely to reprimand any mother 
who was found to have deceived her inquiring 
infants with the old type of ingenious and 
cowardly falsehoods. 

As each external restraint and repression was 
abolished by law, girls and boys were taught by 
their sex educators the need for the additional 
exercise of voluntary control by themselves. 
We have only to read a chapter or two of Dr 
Diana Trevelyan’s impressive work, Twentieth 
Century Progress in Educational Methods, to 
see how rapidly the elimination of fear and 
ignorance in the second half of the century 
was followed by the disappearance of shame, 
furtiveness and that “curiosity concerning 
matters on which they could not obtain informa- 
tion otherwise”? which Lindsey had alleged 
in 1928 to be the primary cause of promiscuous 
habits amongst young men.? 

Enlightened education, combined with the 
removal of prohibitions and taboos, left no 
cause for that youthful contra-suggestiveness 
which immediately leads to a strong desire to 
do the thing forbidden. As soon as the old 
sentimental outlook on sex and parenthood 


1 The Revolt of Modern Youth, p. 68. 
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was banished, it was found possible to inculcate 
in the majority of boys and girls a capacity for 
robust judgment between right and wrong in 
relation to their own experience. 


(3) 


A cause of past matrimonial disagreement 
only second to inadequate education was the 
difference in age which frequently existed 
between young wives and their husbands, who 
had postponed marriage until middle-age 
either for economic reasons, or because, being 
as yet unable to control biological changes, 
they preferred a wife whose sexual potency 
would outlast their own to one whose mental 
maturity offered some hope of satisfactory 
companionship. I am proud to think that 
my long-ago kinsman, Edward Westermarck, 
was one of the first to realize the folly of such 
a choice, pointing out in his still justly famous 
History that great difference of age is fatal to 
close sympathy, since similar objects and 
interests are associated with similar periods of 
life, and these with similar intensity of sexual 
desire,? 

Fortunately for ourselves, the universal 
knowledge of birth-control, combined with 
the economic self-sufficiency which the Married 
Women’s Independence Act first made accessible 


1 History of Human rine 2nd edition, p. 362. 
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to all wives and which the growing poy of 
marriage rendered still easier, has for almost 
a century enabled men and women to marry 
early and at similar ages. Young wives, wedded 
to young husbands whom they first meet at 
school or college, and in common with whom 
they often finish their education after marriage, 
have no longer any need to display that 
calculated ignorance of an older husband’s 
pre-matrimonial record which so often in the 
past exposed women to venereal disease. 

With earlier marriage, indeed, the danger of 
such disease soon became negligible, while 
it is now only in Victorian and post-Victorian 
novels that we come across the Jehovah-like 
spouse who eclipsed and absorbed his young 
wife’s personality, himself dictating her tastes, 
her occupations and even the number of her 
children. It would be almost equally difficult 
to-day to encounter the once quite customary 
selfish and cruel exploitation of an intelligent 
young woman by an exacting husband who, 
careless of the risk of her future resentment, 
persuaded her that the interests of the com- 
munity were best served by the dedication of 
her talents to his career, instead of her own. 

Those marriages have now proved to be the 
happiest in which husband and wife together 
face the hardships of youth, modify together, 
and together meet the old age which even in 
this century of prolonged life comes at last. 
The risk of tragedy due to over-young marriages 
has been reduced to a minimum since the 
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Matrimonial Causes Act of 1959 legalized 
divorce by consent, but the successive improve- 
ments which have taken place in pre-marital 
education since this first became obligatory 
have rendered very small indeed the percentage 
of mistakes. 


(4) 


The economic independence of women which 
made early marriage practicable has also been 
responsible for removing other obstacles to 
successful life-long matrimony. No longer are 
women condemned to suffer from that sense of 
bitter frustration which once caused so much 
discontent and misery to wives for whom 
marriage had meant intellectual atrophy. 

Those partners who, in spite of the conquest 
of space by science, are still obliged by their cir- 
cumstances to practise semi-detached marriage, 
do so because they realize that the advantages 
of living under one roof do not outweigh the 
disadvantages of one partner being deprived 
of her chosen occupation. Waste of training 
and the thwarting of legitimate ambition have 
long been recognized as serious threats to the 
success of even the most promising union. 

Modern husbands, again, are no longer goaded 
into seeking consolation outside their homes 
by the jealous possessiveness of a spouse whose 
imprisonment within her four little walls 
has deprived her of that toleration and experi- 
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ence which comes from contact with the wide 
impersonal world. 
an’s need for diversion was indeed 

comprehensible when his wife resembled at 
best a well-groomed cow devoid of mental 
qualities. By the middle, however, of the 
twentieth century, the majority of wives 
had ceased to be either slaves, toys, exotic 
green-house plants, or carefully-reared animals 
with whom sex-intercourse was an humiliating 
concession grudgingly bestowed in return for 
an economic quid pro quo. They had already 
become reasonable, self-supporting human 
beings, in whose full and busy lives domestic 
relationships played only a proportionate part, 
and whose rich minds provided their husbands 
with that variety of experience which married 
men had once desperately sought from the 
physical novelties of mistress or prostitute. 

Present-day husbands sincerely pity their 
illogical male ancestors, who by insisting upon 
both the financial and psychological dependence 
of their wives deprived themselves of that 
very free and equal co-operation which they 
had professed to seek in courtship, and who 
were so often accepted by cynical young 
women, not for what they were but for what 
they could provide. The men of the past 
three generations have been well aware that the 
best wives and mothers come from those women 
who have fully developed all sides of their 
humanity. 
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In contrast with the increasing number of 
happy monogamous marriages, the confused 
and constantly uprooted lives of those who 
took undue advantage of the divorce laws 
appeared sad and unenviable. As, moreover, 
the general standard of intelligence rose 
rapidly after the sterilization of the unfit 
became law in 1981, men and women who 
devoted so large a proportion of their time 
to unprofitable sex-experiences soon found 
that their careers lagged behind those of their 
better-disciplined comrades. 

A similar objection gradually arose to the 
practice of trial-marriage, which was also 
admitted by many who had practised it to 
deprive a later permanent marriage of much 
of its glamour. The idea, these experimenters 
discovered, that a partnership might not last 
was liable to engender a cynical expectation 
of failure which prevented it from doing so, 
and which also established sceptical habits of 
mind that were deleterious to the endurance 
of any relationship. Since the notion of 
intended permanence was found to be of the 
very essence of marriage, the majority of couples 
came deliberately to postpone sexual experience 
until they were reasonably sure that they had 
found the partner with whom they desired 
to share it for life. 
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Thus it came about that the scientific changes 
which rendered married partners both more 
accessible and more attractive to each other 
were accompanied by the development of a 
public opinion unfavourable to every type of 
promiscuity, which by 2030 was regatded as 
the fifth-rate pastime of lethargic individuals 
who provided themselves with insufficient occu- 
pation for body or mind. 

Polygamous practices have never, of course, 
been made illegal, and much less punished, 
since the disappearance of those unenlightened 
generations which regarded excessive sexual 
appetite as a moral offence instead of a physio- 
logical disadvantage. The men and women 
who possess these inconvenient and unneces- 
sarily developed instincts, which remain un- 
satisfied by the controlled delights of normal 
sexuality, are to-day merely encouraged in 
early youth to submit themselves—and indeed 
often submit of their own accord—to the 
already-mentioned minute glandular operations 
which modify the character of desire. 

Human marriage at last appears to have 
completed its long development away from 
the total indifference manifested between 
husbands and wives among primitive peoples, 
to the point at which life orients itself round 
one individual, and sexual intercourse is 
voluntarily reserved as the supreme and final 
expression of love fur that person. While 
we regard modern matrimony as a relationship 
of which the beauty 3 not necessarily spoiled 
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by an occasional and frankly-acknowledged 
extra-marital experience, permissible for some 
“cogent reason such as that of honour to an old 
obligation, we recognize that this type of 
adventure should be indulged in only as the 
outcome of mutual agreement and full con- 
fidence between husband and wife if it is not 
to destroy that loyal attitude of two individuals 
towards one another which constitutes true 
monogamy, 


(6) 


The contrast between our present happily- 
ordered sexual relationships, and the dark 
confusion which prevailed little more than a 
hundred years ago, must without doubt be 
mainly attributed to the abolition by the 
later twentieth century reformers of those 
legal restrictions and penalties which, though 
aimed at the preservation of monogamous 
marriage, defeated the very ends that they 
set out to serve. The rigidity of Victorian and 
post-Victorian law and custom, which thrust 
all but one type of sex union outside themselves, 
so narrowed what was permitted as to create 
perpetually renewed groups of moral pariahs, 
who had hitherto done no injury to society, but 
who from the moment of becoming outcasts 
hampered by their actual position every effort 
made to introduce reason and toleration into 
contemporary standards of sexual behaviour. 
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The legalizing of experimental unions 
reduced the number of these social offenders to 
a minimum, while the experiments in their 
turn afforded men and women an opportunity 
of studying marriage with the same conscious 
intelligence that they had applied to other 
forms of control by civilization over the forces 
of nature. Liberation from external pro- 
hibitions, and confidence in humanity’s ability 
to impose voluntary restraints upon its own 
conduct, have been justified in this twenty-first 
century with a completeness for which even 
the happy co-operation of science does not 
fully account. As several writers, such as the 
vociferous Benjamin B. Lindsey, had foreseen 
as far back as the nineteen-twenties, the mono- 
gamy that was never achieved when forced 
upon society became the voluntary choice of 
the majority as soon as they were free to form 
such relationships as they wished.? 

It is not, indeed, altogether surprising that 
the social arrangement most conducive to happy 
marriage should have proved after all to be 
the monogamous relation which had been 
idealized so much and practised so little, for 
no type of union has yet been discovered in 
which the maximum of intellectual variety 
may be so effectively combined with the mini- 
mum of emotional disturbance. No other 
relationship appears so well fitted to leave the 
mind free from the fret of sexual urge by ade- 


1Cf. The Revolt of Modern Youth, p. 128-9. 
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quately satisfying the demands of the body 
without giving to them that undue degree 
of attention which renders sex an incubus 
rather than an inspiration to mankind. 
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I cannot conclude this long section more 
appropriately than by quoting two significant 
paragraphs from the recently-published volume, 
Civilized Sex-Life in the Twenty-First Century, 
by my esteemed colleague, Professor Pond- 

“The scientific achievements of the later 
twentieth century ”, writes this distinguished 
sexologist, “liberated humanity for all time 
from its age-old enslavement to animal instinct, 
physical limitation, and biological change. 
With the assistance of contemporary modi- 
fications in mora] values, these inventions 
and discoveries placed man’s nature under his 
own control, and demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of contention that if, for instance, he 
desired true equality between men and women 
and hence genuine monogamy in marriage 
the attainment of both lay in his own hands 
and in them alone. Monogamous marriage 
has triumphed amongst us solely because man- 
kind has realized that there are better reasons 
for its practice than the old fear of social con- 
sequences if its appearance were not maintained. 

“Sex is now a recognized vital power, 
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which is as much taken for granted as the 
meteorological forces that regulate climatic 
conditions. It would be a return to the 
unenlightened days of the earlier twentieth 
century to allow this power ever again to 
acquire the tyranny that it appears to have 
exercised when its repression by law and 
custom caused its manifestations to dominate 
the subconscious mind of humanity ”’. 
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Scheherazade or the Future of the di Sere Novel. ae Carruthers 
Thamyris, or Is There a Future for Poetry? R. C. Trevelyan . 
The Future of Futurism. John Rodker : 4 
Mrs Fisher or the Future of Humour. Robert Graves ‘ . 
Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Nonsense. George Edinger . 
Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. Gerald Gould ‘. - 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC, 
Euterpe, or the Future of Art. Lionel R. McColvin . ‘ 
Proteus, or thé Future of Intelligence. Vernon Lee , 
Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. Christian Barman’ ‘ 
i did or the Music of the Future, we j. Turner. ‘ ; 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. E. J. Dent . ; ‘ 
Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera. Dyneley Hussey 4 
Ioonoclastes, or the Future of Shakespeare. Hubert Griffith ; 
Timotheus, or the Future of the Theatre. Bonamy Dobrée ; 


Heraclitus, or the Future of Films. Ernest Betts ‘ ‘ 
SPORT AND EXPLORATION 
Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. G. S, Sandilands ; ; 
Fortuna, or Chance and Design. Norwood Young . ; ‘ 
Hanno, or the Future o: Exploration ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Narcissus, an Anatomy of Clothes. Gerald Heard  . . : 
Perseus, of Dragons. H. F. Scott Stokes * ’ ; ° 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


RECENILY PUBLISHED 


Vicisti, Galilee? or Religion in Eng- 
land. By EDWARD B. PoWLEY. 
‘One of the best in the series, a book to 
be read, thought over, and discussed by all 
Christians .’’—Guardtan, 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain ’. 
‘* Deserves grave study.’’—Evening Standard. 
Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric HARRIS. 
An answer to Columbia. 
Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera. By 
DYNELEY HUSSEY, author of “‘Mozart”’. 
“He is to be congratulated .’’—Saturday 
Review. ‘‘ Shows immense skill.’’— Everyman. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 
sense. By GEORGE EDINGER and 
E. J. C. NEEP. 
A delicious book, full of its subject. 
Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. 
By GERALD GOULD. 


The well-known humorous writer ranges 
over a wide field. 


The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. BERNAL. 


One of the most amazing prophecies in the 
series, as startling as Daedalus itself. 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 
Scathing, witty, original, and constructive. 

Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. 
By M. JAEGER. 

Isis, or the Future of Oxford. By 
W. J. DrpLock. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


‘An entertaining series of vivactous and stimu- 
lating studies of modern tendencies.’’—-T1IMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALDANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Eighth impression. 

‘““A fascinating and daring little book.’’ 
— Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and bristling with 
challenges.”—British Medical Journal. 

‘‘ Predicts the most startling changes.’’— 
Morning Post. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
tmMPress1on. 

“Utter pessimism.’’ — Observer. “Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind,’’— 
Morning Post. ‘‘A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Daily 
Herald. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Fourth impression. 


One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books 1 have read—a better 
book even than Icarus,’’—Nation. ‘‘ Simply 
and brilliantly written.’’— Nature. “In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals.’’—New 
Leader, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
tmmpression. 

‘‘Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.’’—TZimes 
Leading Article. ‘‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.’’—-Speciator. ‘‘ This brilliant 
little monograph.’’—Daily News. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. ScHILLER, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
ampression. 

‘““They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’’—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘‘Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.’’—Datly News. ‘‘ The 
book of the week.’’—Sypeciaior,. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 


Second impression. 

‘* We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.’’—York- 
shive Post. ‘“ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets,.’’—Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus ? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER bD’ALBE, D.Sc. 


Second impression. 

‘‘ A wonderful] vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.’’—Daily Graphic. 
‘‘ A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series .’’— Manchester Dispatch. ‘* Interesting 
and singularly plausible.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 


By C. E. M. Joap. Third impression. 

‘* His provocative book.’’ — Graphic. 
‘Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of ‘‘ A Defence of 


Aristocracy ’’, etc. Second tmpression. 

“A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fulness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.’’——Sunday 
Times. ‘‘ Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.”’ 
—Scotsman, ‘Full of brilliant common- 
sense.’’——Observer. 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL. With a 


frontispiece. Third wmpression. 

An answer to Lyststrata. ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘‘Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wantin 
publicly said for a long time.’’—Daily Herald. 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 


By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 

‘‘ A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.’’—Birmingham Post. ‘There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.” 
—Engineering. “An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.”’—Architects’ Journal. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S.,F.R.C.S. Introduction by 


F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

* Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.’’—From the Intvoduction. 


Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H.S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. Second impression. 

‘‘ This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of .. . heredity and environment, and it 
Clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no scientific justifica- 
tion.”’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ An 
exceedingly brilliant book.’’—~New Leader. 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 


By W. RUSSELL BRAIN. 

‘“‘A brilliant exposition of the present 
position of the evolutionary hypothesis; he 
writes clearly and temperately.’’—Guardtian. 
‘‘Shonld prove invaluable. <A stimulating 
and well-written essay.’’—Literary Gutde. 
‘* His destructive criticism of the materialist 
and mechanist philosophy, btology, and 
physics is superb.’’—G.K.’s Weekly. - 


Automaton, or the Future of the Mech- 

anical Man. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 

‘‘It is impossible to do serious justice to 

his volume on the ‘Chemical Robot’ in a 

brief review. It calls for a monumental work 
of opposition.’’—Daily Herald. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With 1g illustrations. 
Second tmpresston. 

‘‘“A most suggestive book.’’—Nation. 
‘‘Trresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.’’—Daily News. 
‘*‘ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.’’ 


—(Queen. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry ? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 
‘* Learned, sensible, and very well-written.’’ 
—A ffable Hawk, in New Statesman, ‘“‘ Very 
suggestive.’—J. C. Squive, in Observer. 
‘“‘A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions.’’— J. St. Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “ Satan the 


Waster ’’, etc. 

‘““We should lke to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’’—Outiook. ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’-—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By BonAamy DOBREE, author of ‘‘Restor- 
ation Drama,”’ etc. 

‘‘A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.’’—TZimes Literary Suppie- 
ment, “This is a seas oh witty book.’’ 
—Scotsman. ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading .’’-—Nation, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 


Rhythm. By CoLium. 

“‘ It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day.’’—Speciator. “‘A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose.”—Oxford Magazine. ‘** Has 
caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements.’’—Calcutta Statesman. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A.M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


*““ As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
‘“The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.’’—New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scotr 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

“A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas, 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various .’’"—Morning Post. ‘‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will fnd many 
uses,’’-—Glasgow Hevald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNES, author of ‘‘ Concerning 


Solicitors ’’, etc. = 

*‘An interesting and concisely written book.’’ 
—Yorkshive Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.’’—T.P.'s Weekly. ‘‘ A thought- 
ful -book—deserves careful reading.’’—Law 
Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCCOLvIN, author of ‘‘ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 

** Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”—Saturday Review. ‘' Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
... Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.’’—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ This is 
altogether a much-needed book.’’—New 
Leader. 


Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
“The Reformation of War,’’ etc. With 


8 Plates. 


‘‘ The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.’’—Daztly 
Telegraph. ‘‘ Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.’’-—J. St. Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 


Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


“Candid and caustic.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.”’ 
—Daily Sketch. ‘“‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atiantis.’’—Clarion. 


Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 
of ‘‘ The Real Ireland,”’ etc. 


A companion volume to Atlantis. ‘ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections... 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’— Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat ’.’’—Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 


By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’—Odserver. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’’—Manchesier 
Guardian, 

Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 


M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

‘‘ A very careful summary.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet, ‘‘He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.”’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

‘This brilliant and provoking little book.’’ 
—OQObserver. ‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.’’——Spectaior. A briluant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.’’—Datly Express. 

Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By Joun GLOoAG, author of ‘* Time, 
Taste, and Furniture.” 

‘- An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
ho for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 


DovucLas WoopRuFF. Fifth wnpression. 
“Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’—Sunday Times. 
““ Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series .’’—Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 


Life.”” Second impression. 

‘‘A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with. 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. “‘A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.”’ 
—Outlook. ‘‘ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding.’’—New Statesman. 
Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 
E. J. DENT, author of ‘“Mozart’s Operas.’’ 

“In Ovpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. . . .’’-—Musical 
News. ‘‘ Remarkably able and stimulating.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.’’—Speciator, 
Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. Mace, University of St. Andrew’s. 

‘‘ An entertaining and instructive pamph- 
let.”’— Morning Post. ‘‘ Places a nightmare 
before us very ably and wittily.’’—Spectator. 
‘* Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . . . to modern 
scientific thought.’’—Birmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 
authors of ‘‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.” 


“This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes en- 
chanting reading.’’—TJimes Literary Suppile- 
ment. ‘Opens with a brilliant picture of 
modern man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, 
steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban man- 
sion ‘ with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf 
of hunger. This banquet of epigrams,’’— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 

““ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.’’—Daily Herald. ‘‘ This interesting 
addition to the series.’’—Times Educational 
Supplement. ‘‘Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.’’—Northern Echo. 


The Future of Futurism, By JouN 
RODKER, 

*‘Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.’’—T. S, Eisot, in Nation, ‘‘ There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘‘ The 


English Secret,” etc. 
“The future of English is discussed fully 


and with fascinating interest.’’—Morning 
Post. “‘ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.’’--Times Litevary Supplement. ‘‘ His 


later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry.’’—J. C. 
Squire, in Observer. ‘‘ His finely-conceived 
essay.’’—-Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 


By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 
“A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment.’’—Spectatoy. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmlv,’’—-New Statesman. ‘‘ This intriguing 

little book.’’—Connotsseur. 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 


A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

** Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.’’ 
—Spectator, ‘‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’’—Morning Post. 


Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 


GRAVES. Fourth impression. 

‘“‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers.”’ 
—Spectator. ‘‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
“His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—IJvish Statesman. 

Mrs Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By ROBERT GRAVES, author of ‘ Lars 


Porsena ’, etc. Second Impression. 

“ Altogether it is very amusing.’’—Daily Mail. 
‘* Few volumes in this celebrated series have 
enjoyed a more deserved success than should 
be achieved by Mys Fisher. The wit and 
daring of Lays Porsena soon took it to a fourth 
impression. Myrs Fisher is even better.’’— 


Datly Express. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 


kind. By H. F. Car iLt. 

‘* Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.’’—Times. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series .’’— Westminster Gazette. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 


Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 
‘‘Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject.’’—International Language. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SuLrivan, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.” 

*“* So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its conten 
~—Limes Literary Supplement. ‘‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum,’’— 
Spectator. ‘* Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read.’’— 
New Statesman. . 
Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 
of ‘‘ Problems of Village Life ’’, etc. 

“A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
** Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’’—Lsverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

““ Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’’"—-Daily News. ‘‘ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 

rice, and there really are sensible ideas 
hind the jesting.’’—A evoplane. 
Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 


To-Morrow. By DAVID OCKHAM. 

‘““A valuable and exceedingly interesting 
commentary on a vital phase of modern de- 
velopment.’’—Datly Herald. ‘‘ Vigorous and 
well-written, eminently readable.’’—Yorkshive 
Post. ‘‘ He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion of the Press ’.’’—Spectator. 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 

‘* Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—Datly 
Telegraph, ‘‘ The historical part is as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.”’ 
—Daily Herald. ‘‘ Serves anationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.’’—Spectator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 

‘“‘ Among all the booklets of this brilliant 
series, none, I think, is so weighty and im- 
pressive as this. It contains thrice as much 
matter as the other volumes, and is profoundly 
serious.’’"——Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. 
‘‘A deeply interesting and fair-minded study 
of the causes of war and the possibilities of 
their prevention. Every word is sound.’’— 
Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 


CECIL CHISHOLM. 

‘**Of absorbing interest.’’—Daitly Hevald. 
‘‘No one, perhaps, has ever held the balance 
so nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 


in a brilliant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’—Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 


NORMAN HAIRE. Third wmpression. 

‘‘ Has something serious to say, something 
that may be of value, Dr Haire is, fortunate- 
ly, as lucid as he is bold.’’—Saturday Review. 
“An electrifying addition to the series.’ 
Sphere. ‘‘ Not cheerful reading. Yet in 
spite of this we fee] that the book repays 
perusal.’’—Spectator. ‘‘A very good book, 
brilliant, arresting.’’—Sunday Worker. 


The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 

‘“‘This delicate and delightful phantasy 
presented with consummate art.’’—Sfectator. 
‘‘Short but witheringly sarcastic.’’—Fteld. 
‘‘Admirably parodies the melancholy and 
superior tone of a history-book. . . .’’-—Ttmes 
Literary Supplement. ““A delicious skit 
on the newspaper ‘stunt’, and a _ whole- 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of mankind.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 
“Well written and abounds in epigram. 
This is a brave and sincere book.’’—Economic 
Review. ‘‘ As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be.”—H. W. 
Nevinson, in Datly Herald. ‘A brochure 
that thinking people will discuss.'’——Sypectator. 
‘‘A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of 
politics.’’—Harold Cox, in Sunday Temes. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
““An entertaining and stimulating book 
which no novel-reader should fail to study.’’— 
Osbert Sitwell, in Daily Mirror. ‘“‘ A brilliant 
essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
critically in the novel,’’—Geof/ry West, in 
Datly Herald. 
Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 


peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

‘““To my disappointment I found myself 
in complete agreement with nearly all its 
author’s arguments. There is much that 
is vital and arresting in what he has to say.” 
—Nigel Piayfatry,in Evening Standard, ‘' With 
much that Mr Griffith says I entirely agree.’’ 
—Saturday Review. 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 


By G. M. Tuomson, Second impression. 
‘* Not since the late T. W. H. Crosland has. 
anything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland appeared.’’—Westminster Gazette. 
“It is relentless and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underlie the myth of the 
‘canny Scot’. I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of this brilliant 
book.’’—Ivrish Statesman, “As a piece of 
incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strained, invective, Caledonta is specially 
notable.’’-——Spectator. 
Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘ Contemporary 


Scottish Studies,’ etc. 

‘‘ A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, 
to Caledomia, tracing behind the _ scenes. 
the development of a real Scottish renascence. 
Contains stuff for thought.’’—Spectator. 
“The book of a man genuinely concerned 
about the future.’’—Glasgow News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 


P. MORTON SHAND. 

‘‘Very sound = sense,.’’——Times Literary 
supplement. ‘‘A learned and amusingly 
written book on wine.’’—Daily Express. 
‘An entrancing little volume, prognosticat- 
ing the future of wine and wine-drinking, 
from a social, commercial, and more especially 
a vinous point of view.’’—Brewer and Wine 
Merchant. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T. W. Jones, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

‘* Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, 
what Chemistry is doing to-day, and what its 
achievements are likely to be in the future.”’ 
—Morning Post. ‘“‘ A complete and readable 
survey of the chemical developments of to- 
day, making special reference to bio-chemistry, 
synthetic fuels, and catalysts.’’-—Manchestey 
Guardian. 


Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 


By L. L. WHYTE. 

‘If the notion fof asymmetrical time] can 
be successfully applied to physics itself, the 
universal science will be born. That some 
great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it 
may be found in this fascinating volume.’’-— 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘This book will 
be an inspiration. The writer is a clear and 
fearless thinker.’’—Discovery. 

Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 


G. S. SANDILANDS. 

‘‘ His provocative and most interesting 
book.’’——Datly Herald. ‘‘ A candid and out- 
spoken personage with a talent for pungency 
in epigram, He covers the whole field.’’— 
Sheffield Telegraph. ‘‘ Points out some of 
the pinnacles of unreason climbed by those 
trying to separate amateur from professional.’’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 


Future. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 

‘*‘ Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if 
we allow our worship of the American ideal 
of industrial output for its own sake to pro- 
ceed undirected.’’—Country Life. ‘“‘ A piquant 
study of the labour-saving houses of the 
future,”’—T.P.’e Weekly. ‘‘ Draws an appal- 
ling picture.’’—Evening Standard. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
Jj. Y. T. GreieG, D.Litt. 

‘‘His vivacious book.’’—Datly Matl. 
“The most vehement attack fon standard 
English} we have ever read. We are equally 
amazed and amused.’’— Morning Post. ‘* Very 
sensible suggestions for vivifying the English 
language.’’——Star. ‘‘ Such a rollicking book. 
He must be thanked.’’—Shectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 

‘“‘Compels the reader to think, whether he 
will or no.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ A most 
interesting prophecy. Mr Godwin makes out 
a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.”’ 
—Evening Standard. ‘‘Cheerfully devastat- 
ing.’—Daitly Herald. “His admirable 
book.’’—Outiook. 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. 
‘‘An interesting volume.’’—Daily Murvoyr. 
‘‘ Shews that the doctors do not as yet know 
much about the subject.’’—Queen. ‘* His 
arguments, clearly and ably presented, hold 
our interest. This is a book full of sound 
thinking and wise instruction.’’—Clarion, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 


BOLTon C. WALLER. 

“An earnest and challenging piece of 
work,’’——Ivrish Times. ‘' A serious, practical 
book, full of knowledge.’’—Spectator. ‘* Well- 
written, suggestive, and thoughtful, it should 
have a_e great. circulation,’’—Ivish News. 
‘Notable in a notable series.’’—Foreign A ffatrs. 
“A full and hopeful picture.”"—Daily Herald. 


Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 


By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 

“His wonderful little book, in which he 
confutes the popular notion that the explorer’s 
task is finally fulfilled.”—Morning Post. 
‘‘ Stimulating, packed with eminently practical 
suggestions,’’—~Times Litervavy Supplement. 
‘‘ His amusing and suggestive essay.’’—Sphere. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 


By R. CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. 

“An exceptionally stimulating book, the 
work of a clear and imaginative thinker who 
can express his thoughts.’’—Saturday Review. 
*‘ Should certainly be read by a large public.’’ 
—Lancet, ‘“‘ Discourses wisely and humor- 
ously upon the changes which modern forms 
of civilization are likely to bring about in 
our bodily structure.’’—New Leader. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 


By ERNEST BETTS. 

“An entertaining book, full of sparkling 
and original ideas, which should stimulate 
Wardour Street to a more serious considera- 
tion of the artistic and moral aspects of the 
film industry.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A lively critic, 
who has obviously devoted close study to 
his subject.’’—Datly Newa. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 


By Sir J. H. Jeans, LL.D., F.R-S. 
Wtth 6 Plates. Fourth Impreseton. 

‘‘ He has given us in simple and attractive 
language a fascinating summary of his 
tremendous conclusions, illustrated by some 
really beautiful photographs.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ No book in the series surpasses 
Fos in brilliance and profundity, for one of 
the best brains engaged in research gives us 
here the fruits of long labour in terms that 
all may understand.’’— Spectator. 

Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 
C. E. M. Joan. 


“A brilliant and provocative volume,’’— 
Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. ‘‘ The 
writing is vivid and good-humouredly trucu- 
lent. Those already in a state of grace 
will relish his epigrams, his slashing attacks, 
his forecasts of hideous development.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. : 

Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
NoORWooD YOUNG. 

‘Chance is a fascinating subject, and this 
essay is both cheerful and ingenious. His 
study of the ‘laws of chance’, as illustrated 
in the game of roulette, his examination of 
horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden 
fortunes,.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. 


Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R.G. Gorpon, M.D., D.Sc. 


‘His clear and spirited presentation of 
the problem of the boy and girl offender 
should rekindle interest in the subject and help 
towards legislation. Many of us need to get 
rid of preconceived notions on the problems 
with which he deals and his admirable book 
should help us to put them in the lumber- 
room.,”’—Times Educational Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
(See also page 4 for other recent volumes) 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 
By WINIFRED HOLTBy. 

‘‘ Few wittier or wiser books have appeared 
in this stimulating series than Eutychus.’’— 
Spectator. ‘* Witty style, shrewd insight, 
delicious fun.’’—Guardian, 

Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 


and Cambridge. By JuLian HALL. 

‘““Gonspicuously fair.’’— Manchester Guard- 
tan. ‘‘ Writes about his elders, about youth, 
and about the two old Universities with 
frankness, humour, and intelligence.’’—Naton. 

Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 

‘‘ Invaluable, a miracle of compression and 
illumination.”——Yorkshive Post. ‘He has 
almost unequalled knowledge and is largely free 
from bias.’’—Philip Snowden, in Datly Herald. 

Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By RosBert T. LEwis. 

‘This interesting and stimulating book 
should be read, not only by parents, but by 
all who care anything at all about the future 
of the race.’’—Datly Chronicle. 

Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 
Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 

“A most delightful and instructive volume.’’ 
— Journal of Philosophical Studies. “A scintil- 
lating, thought-provoking book, carrying us 
rapidly along in sparkling and forceful para- 

gtaphs.’”’"—New Era. 
Shiva, or the Future of India. By 


R. J. MInNEY. Second Impression. 
“A far stronger impeachment than even 
Miss Mayo attempted in Mother India,’’— 
Daily Dispatch. 
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